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ORGANIZATIONAL INFLUENCE ON TEACHER 
LEADERSHIP PERCEPTION 

CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Certification standards for teachers have risen 

significantly during the past twenty years^ and teachers are 

2 

hecoming increasingly professionalized. With the increased 
training and professionalization of teachers, certain 
organizational strains which accrue to professional persons 
in bureaucratic organizations should be of special signifi- 
cance to administrators. 

It is not uncommon for an administrator to discover 
that he must attempt to fulfill the expectations of two or 
more reference groups. While there appears to be no wholly 
satisfactory solution to this administrative dilemma, an 
administrator who understeinds his staff’s perception of 

^Ronald G. Corwin, "Militant Professionalism, 
Initiative and Compliance in Public Education," Sociology 
of Education , XXXIII, No. 4, Summer, (I 965 ) , pp. 310-331. 

^Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinett, A Manual on 
Certification Req uirements for School Personnel in the United 
States , 1961 (Washington, D.C. : National Commission on 

Teacher Education and Professional Standards, NEA, 1959)* 




1 



leadership styles should be in a position to better fulfill 
his roles as an educational leader. 

Katz, Maccoby, and Morse"^ have emphasized the fact 
that working with people in groups is a complicated under- 
"fc^King and that there are many differences among groups which 
are of crucial importance to the leader. It seems that an 
understanding of these differences by superintendents and 
principals could be a prerequisite for success. 

Collective activity among school employees is 
increasing, and the goal of this activity seems to be an 
attempt by teacher organizations to achieve shared control 
over policy formulation and administrative decision making.^ 
The desire of teachers to participate in major policy deci- 
sions affecting them is not new. In 1950 Moscowitz^ foimd 
that more than fifty per cent of his sample of several 
hundred teachers in New York City desired participation in 
such educational decisions as budget preparation and the 
planning of system-wide staff meetings. 



3 

Daniel Katz, Nathan Maccoby, and Nancy Co Morse, 
Productivity, Supervision, and Morale in an Office Situation 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1950) . “ 

Charles A. Perry and Wesley Wilsman, "A Survey of 
Collective Activity Among Public School Teachers,” Educa- 
tional Administration Quarterly , II (Spring, I 966 ) , pp. I 50 - 

151. 

5 

S. D. Moscowitz, ”The Teachers' Coimcil and Demo- 
cratic Administration," The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals' Bulletin , XXXIV (January, 1950). p. 1 *^ 6 . 
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The problem of role conflict in social systems has 

attracted well deserved attention. The significance of the 

concept of role conflict has been recognized by Corwin, 

7 8.9 

Ben— David, Solomon, and Reissman. The same prof essional 
and bureaucratic -employee dilemma that has confronted other 
vocations is the same one that is before teachers today. 

In discussing the importance of the professions to 
social structure, Parsons^^ says that the professional type 
is the institutional framework in which many of oujr most 
important social functions are carried on and that teaching 
is one of the practical applications of the pursuit of 
science and liberal learning. He further suggests that the 
comparison of the professional and business structure in 
their relations to the problem of individual motivation is 



Ronald G. Corwin, "The Professional Employee: A 

Study of Conflict in Nursing Roles," American Journal of 
Sociology , LXVI, No. 6 (May I 961 ), ppl 60 A -615 o 

7 

Joseph Ben-David, "Professional Role of the Physi- 
cian in Bureaucratized Medicine: A Study in Role Conflict," 

Hximan Relations , IV (1958) , pp. 254-74. 

g 

David No Solomon, "Professional Persons in Bureau- 
cratic Organizations," in Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research, Symposium of Preventive eind Social Psychiatry 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1957 ) 1 

pp. 253 - 266 . 

9 

Leonard Reissmeui, "A Study of Role Conception in 
a Bureaucracy," Social Forces, XXVII (March, 1959), pp® 305- 
10 . 

^^Talcott Parsons, "The Professions eind Social 
Structure," Essays in Sociological Theory , revised edition, 
(New York: The Free Press , 19^4) , pi 48 « 
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is a very promising approach to certain general problems 
of the relations of individual motivation ^o institutional 



structiires » 

Parsons^^ is of the opinion that Weber has thrown 

together two essentially different tvpes in the formulation 

of the characteristics of bureaucratic organxzation^ Weber's 

12 

technical competence as a basis of bureaucr t'Jtic efficiency j 
and his statements that bureaucratic administration is 
"essentially control by means of Knowledge"^^ leads Parsons 
to suggest that the terms "knowledge" and "technical compe- 
tence" point toward the professional expert. This distinc- 
tion would alter considerably the perspective of Weber’s 



analysis on a number of empirical problems. 

1 4 

Corwin suggests that there is a consistent pattern 
of conflict between teachers and school administrators over 
control of work, and that professionalization is a militant 
process. Traditionally this issue has been viewed in a 
slightly different form - the individual versus the 



Talcott Parsons, Max Weber g The Theory of Social 
and Economic Organization . Ed., Talcott Parsons (London: 
The Free Press of Glencoe, Collier - Macmillian Limited, 

1947), p. 58, 

12 

Ibid . , p. 335. 

^^ Ibid . , p, 337 „ 

14 

Ronald G. Corwin, "Professional Persons in Public 
Organizations," Educational Admin istration Quarterly, II 
(Spring, 1966). 
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viewed the "organization man" as 



15 

organization. VHiyte 
performing without regard for his own volition and in analyz- 

16 

ing several novels, Friedsam found the hero in each to be 

a bureaucrat. In the field of social science, the work of 

Argyris is based on a presumed, conflict between the needs 

17 

of the individual and the demands of the organization. 

This century has seen bureaucracy become the prevalent 

18 

form of organization in American society. Drucker has 
used the term "employee" society to emphasize the relation- 
ship between employers and employees as being the determinant 
of the character of the society. 

Corwin^^ says that the social forces which produced 
the bureaucratic society also created alternate forms of 
organization. The prof ess ional- employee society being one 
alternate form in which the fundamental tension is not 
between the individual and the system but between parts of 
the system - between the professional and bureaucratic 
principles of organization. 

^William H. VThyte, The Organization Man (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1956) . 

Hiram J. Friedsam, "Biireaucrats as Heroes," 

Social Forces , XXXII (March, 195^), pp. 269-274. 

^^Chris Argyris, Personality and Organization (New 
York: Harper and Brothers’^ 1957 ) ? PP» 50-51* ~ 

^^Peter F. Drucker, "The Employee Society," American 
JoTirnal of Sociology , LXIII (January, 1952), pp« 358-363- 

^^Corwin, "The Professional Employee; A Study of 
Conflict in Nxirsing Roles," pp. 604* 6l5» 
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20 

Bidwell interprets Waller as suggesting that the 
intrinsic nature of teaching runs counter to the bureau- 
cratic principles of school orgeinization and that to perform 

^ JL T 4— *U. 4 -P-5 ^ ^ 4-Vk^ 4- ^ o j-% V» 40k-K* Tc? -P^ -K* r' o r1 tr’i r\l 2»4“0 

aLlt$ Ij^Ud 1/ C-L. ^ XJIX xxxo v^x X X X/ o VXX'O V x> C4.v^xi v-» JL jfc. V w VA w ▼ ^ V >-» 

the rules of performance. These rules of performance are 
the rules of the bureaucratic administrative hierarchy and 
the violation of these rules would be a factor of the 



professional dimension influence. 

In a study of role conflict among 296 graduate and 
student nurses, Corwin's findings lead him to conclude that: 



Diploma and degree graduates organize the biureau- 
cratic-prof essional roles differently . . . because of 

greater independence of collegiate programs from 
hospital administration, bureaucratic principles are 
less relevant there, while professional principles 
are stressed more in the diploma program. There 
is evidence that diploma and degree graduates 
organize the bureaucratic-prof essional roles 
differently and adjust to conflict of roles in 
systematically different ways. 21 



These findings suggest that the organization does have some 

p 



influence in determining an individual's orgainization-role . 



Statement of the Problem 

The problem of this study was to determine whether 
a difference in the way that teachers have orgainized as a 
professional group in relation to the school administration 



20 

Charles Bidwell, "The School as a Formal Organiza- 
tion,” Handbook of Organizations , James G. March, ed. , 
(Chicago; Rand McNally and Co®, 1956) , p. 979» 

21 

Corwin, "The Professional Employee: A Study of 

Conflict in Nursing Roles," pp. 6o4-6l5« 
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and the local board of education influences teacher role 
perception and preference for styles of leadership. In 
addition, the variables of sex, age, teaching experience, 
and teaching level were examined to determine the extent to 
which they influence perceived roles eind leadership style 
preference. Four sub-problems of this study were; 

(1) To determine whether differences in the way 
teachers have organized as a professional 
group in relation to the school administration 
and the local board of education influence 
teacher organization-role perceptions,, 

(2) To determine whether differences in the way 
teachers have organized as a professional 
group in relation to the school administration 
and the local board of education influence 
leadership style preference. 

( 3 ) To determine whether differences in organiza- 
tion-roles influence leadership style preference. 

( 4 ) To determine whether differences in sex, age, 
teaching experience, teaching level, organiza- 
tion role , and school membership influence 
preferences for the ideal leadership style. 

Need for the Study 

With the advent of collective action by teachers to 
achieve shared control over policy formulation and administra- 
tive decision-making, it was felt by this writer that a 
better understanding of leadership style perceptions held 
by teachers is desirable® That is, it is desirable if 
administrators are to function somewhere between the polar 
positions of bureaucratic authority necessary for co- 
ordination and uniformity, on the one hand, and the 



r 



8 

hierarchical restraints that interfere with operations by- 

engendering profound feelings of inequality and apathy , on 
22 

the other. 



Hypotheses Tested 

Ho^ There is no statistically significant difference 
in the organization-role distribution of teachers according 
to school membership, age, sex, teaching experience, and 
teaching level . 

Ho« The observed agreement among the rankings of 
leadership styles by organization-role, age, sex, teaching 
experience, and teaching level in an "open" group is a 
matter of chance. 

Ho^ The observed agreement among the rankings of 
leadership styles by organization-role, age, sex, teaching 
experience, and teaching level in a "closed" group is a 
matter of chance. 

Ho^ The observed agreement among the rankings of 
leadership styles by school membership, organization-role, 
age, sex, teaching e3qperience, and teaching level in a 
group composed of all teachers is a matter of chance. 

Ho The observed agreement among the rankings of 

5 

leadership styles by a combined group of all teachers is 
a matter of chance. 



^^Peter M. Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy (Chicago 
The University of Chicago"] 1955 ) i PP • 218-219 • 



o 
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Hog There is no statistically significant agreement 
OP. the ideal leadership style between teachers according to 
school membership, organization-role, ag', , sex, teaching 
experience, and teaching level. 

The null-hypotheses were designated by the letter 
H with a sub zero. 



Limitations of the Study 
Certain limitations should be kept in mind while 
interpreting results of this study. The most serious are 
those which are inherent in an ^x post facto design, namely 
the inability to manipulate independent variables and to 
exercise control over randomization of subjects. 

Another limitation has to do with the danger of 
uncritically generalizing the findings. This is, in part, 
due to the lack of control pointed out in the preceding 
paragraph. Though the study dealt with a specific type 
of population, no statistical evidence is available to 
indicate that this population is typical of any larger 
group of teachers either locally or nationally. 

This study was limited to include only teachers of 
six selected school systems, three in Oklahoma and three in 
California. Central office personnel, supervisors, counselors 
assistant principals, and part-time teachers were excluded 
from this study. This study was limited to the variables of 
school-membership, organization-role, sex, age, teaching 
experience, and teaching level. 
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Definition of Terms 
23 

Professional role ; Stresses primary loyalty to 

clients and colleagues, skill based on theoretical knovrledge, 

dioc 0 p*t sue 0 of jrospoiis.i-l3l.Xi‘ty‘ fox' makxxig policy dodsion-Bs 

2k 

Bureaucratic role ; Stresses standardization of 

work, a centralized decision making process, and a task- 
oriented type of specialization. 

Organization-role ; One of the four classifications 
determined by the rating on the Professional and Bureaucratic- 
Employee Conception Scale: Functional biu'eaucrat , job 

bureaucrat, service biu'eaucrat , and alienated. 

Fimctional bureaucrat : A person who is simultaneously 

more professional and less bureaucratic. 

Service bureaucrat : A person who is simultaneously 

more professional and more bureaucratic. 

Job bureaucrat : A person who is simultaneously less 

professional and more biireaucratic . 

Alienated : A person who is simultaneously less 

professional and less bureaucratic. 

Open group : A teacher organization that formally 

negotiates with the board of education on matters of salary 
and policy. 

23 

^Corwin, "Militant Professionalism, 

Compliance in Public Education," p. 31 6 . 

2k 

Ibid. 
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Closed group ? A teacher o'"ganization that does not 
formally negotiate with the board of education on matters of 
salarir and policy. 

School membership ; Membership in either an '’open" 
or a "closed” group. 

Elementeiry teacher : A teacher in grades kindergarten 

through six. 

Secondary teacher ; A teacher in grades seven through 

twelve . 

Leadership : The behavior of the formally designated 

leader . 



Treatment of Data 

Chi square, Kendall's coefficient of concordance, W, 
and a probability table derived from a formula based on 
permutation and combination theory were used to test the 
hypotheses in this study. The chi square test for k 

25 

independent samples discussed by Siegel was used to test 
whether teacher groups differ in the frequency with which 
they chose certain organization-roles. Kendall's coefficient 

26 

of concordance, W, discussed by Siegel was used to determine 
the amount of agreement for leadership styles among the mem- 
bers of each group. A probability table constructed from a 

^^Sidney Siegel, Non-Parametric Statistics , (New 
York: McGLraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., I956) , pp. l? 4 - 79 . 

26 

^ Ibid. , pp. 229-39. 
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formula based on combination and permutation theory vras used 

to test the amount of agreement between groups for the ideal 

27 

leadership style. 

Chi square was used to test for sample represent a- 

28 

tiveness. Celia has stated that it is important to select 
an item for testing which is not a basis for the selection 
of the sample. The number of male teachers and female 
teachers in ’’open” and "closed" systems were foimd to be 
representative. Data on organization-role and perception 
of leadership styles were secured through a questionnaire 
given to all the teachers in the six schools. 

Organization of the Study 
This dissertation is organized into six chapters. 
Chapter I is a description of the study and includes the 
introduction, need, statement of the problem, definition of 
terms, limitations, and brief treatment of the data. 

Chapter II contains the review of research and related 
literature. The design of the study is contained in 
Chapter III. Analysis and presentation of the data is 
contained in Chapter IV. Findings and interpretations are 
presented in Chapter V. Chapter VI contains the summary of 

^^Table was constructed with the assistance of Dr. 
James 0. Danley, Chairman, Department of Mathematics, East 
Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma. 

28 

^Francis R. Celia , Sampling Statistics in Business 
and Economics (Norman: Bureau of Business Research, Univer- 

sity of Oklahoma, 1950) » P» 22A. 
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the study, the conclusion j based on the findings, and 
recommendations offered in view of the findings and con- 



clusions . 
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CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OF RESEARCH AND 
RELATED LITERATURE 

The concept of authority has been identified as 
having three characteristics: behavior determined by others 

higher in the hierarchy, a social relationship, and com- 
pliance due to the will of the subordinate.^ Since the 
exercise of authority depends on the willingness of a sub- 
ordinate to obey, the superior not only controls the sub- 
ordinate but in turn is controlled by him. This leads to the 

2 

obvious fact that authority means inequality of control. 

A fundamental source of conflict emerges from the 
system of social control used by bureaucracies and the 
professions. Professionals in a given field constitute a 
group of equals who control themselves. They have been 
taught to internalize a code of professional ethics which 
guid.© professional activities and this code of behavior is 

^Herbert A. Simon, A dministrative Behavior , (New 
York: MacMillian Co. , 19^57 p. 125-34. Chester I. Barnard, 

The Functions of the Executive , (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 193^5 ) PP • 163-8^. 

2 

Blau, op. cit . , 




p. l6l. 
Ik 
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supported by professional colleagues; that is, professionals 
are basically responsible to their consciences, but at times 
they may be censured by their colleagues. On the other hand, 
control in bureaucratic organizations is not in the hands of 
the colleague group; on the contrary, discipline is based 
upon one major line of authority. 

The articulation between bureaucratic and professional 
authority in formal organizations is not without strain. 

There are different ways to resolve the strain and conflict 
created by the merger of these two institutional modes of 
control- At least two different developments have emerged 
to facilitate the resolution of such strain: (l) In some 

organizations major structural changes have occurred; and 
(2) Many professionals employed in organizations have 
developed orientations which are not incompatible with the 
demands of bureaucratic organization. 

Within the past decade the stance of local teachers' 

organizations has changed significantly, and teachers are 

now actively agitating for a real choice in determining the 

3 

future of education. According to Perry and Wildman, 
collective activity among public school employees is increasing, 
and the ultimate result appears to be an attempt by teachers ' 
organizations to achieve shared control over policy formulation 

3 

Perry and Wildman, loc. cit . 
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and administrative decision-making. Bidwell found in a 
study regarding the desired and actual behavior of admin- 
istrators according to teachers that the same behavior on 
the part of the administrator resulted in both feelings of 
security and of tension in two groups , satisfied teachers 
and dissr.tisfied teachers. It is apparent that different 
groups may require different sets of actions on the part of 
administrators in order to fulfill their expectations. 

The concepts of authority and control are directly 
related to the goals of teacher groups. Some groups employ 
more formal means, such as collective activity, in an 
attempt to reach their goals. It is believed that a review 
of the concepts of authority and control along with the 
activity of collective negotiations should provide a back- 
ground for the problem of this study. The management of the 
two types of school systems is influenced by varying degrees 
of authority and control held by teacher groups. This degree 
of control in the two types of school systems is positively 
correlated with the amount of collective activity present. 

The review of literature relating to leadership is included 
as it is treated as a dependent variable when i stigating 
differences in organization structure. 

4 

Charles E. Bidwell, "The Administrative Role and 
Satisfaction in Teaching," Journal of Educational Sociology , 
XXIX (September, 1955), pp. ^1-^7. 
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Research and Literature Related to Authority 

As teachers become more professional they bring into 
focus a basic conflict between the professional orientation 
and bureaucratic orientation. There are many contrasts 
between the principles which tend to generate conflict for 
professionals employed in bureaucratic organizations. The 
ultimate basis for a professional act is the professional’s 
knowledge while justification of a bureaucratic act is its 
consistency with the organizational regulations and approval 
by a supero.rdinate . 

In some organizations professional authority has been 
recognized as being legitimate and major structural changes 
have occurred. In others where professional authority has 
not been legitimated professionals have either developed 
orientations which are not incompatible with the demands 
of the bureaucratic organizations or they have increased the 
rate of conflict with the administrative hierarchy. 

One example of an organization where structural 
accommodations have been made to the bureaucratic ~ profes- 
sional authority strain is that of the hospital. Hall 
describes the dual authority system of the hospital ass 

. . . the emergence of two competing chains 

of command. One of these proceeds from the super- 
intendent of the hospital down through supervisors 
of nursing ... and provides a system of orders, 

^Peter M. Blau and W. Richard Scott, Formal Organiza - 
tion: A Comparative Approach (San Francisco: Chandler 

Publishing Company, 19^2 ) , 60 - 63 * 
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and of accountability, from the top to the bottom 
of the organization. On the other hand, the 
hierarchy of the doctors stands completely outside 
this structure . . 

Although strains still remain between the two hiera.rchies 
the dual authority structure seems to be a partial solution. 

When professionals are employed in formal organiza- 
tions they must resolve the strain that results from the 

7 

professional-bureaucratic dilemma. Caplow and McGee found 
that a scholar's strong orientation to his institution was 
apt to negatively affect his orientation to his discipline 
and conversely, a strong orientation to his discipline was 
likely to disorient him to his institution. In a study of 
the professional and bureaucratic orientation of teachers 

g 

in Ohio and Michigan, Corwin found the percentage of 
teachers in each of the four organization-roles to be 
approximately equal, from a low of 23 per cent to a high of 
28 per cent. This indicates that teachers are about evenly 
divided in the direction of their orientation. 

In a study of conflict between professional and 
orgeuiizat ional commitment in a private liberal arts college, 

^Oswald Hall , "Some Problems in the Provision of 
Medical Services , " Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science x5Tj ( 1959 ) » p» ^^9 • 

7 

Theodore Caplo^v and Reece J, McGee, The Academic 
Marketplace , (New York: Basic Books, 1958). 

o 

^Corwin, "Militant Professionalism," p. 323- 
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Gouldner^ found that professors who were high on commi ient 
to specialized role skills and who tended to use an outer 
reference group orientation were also likely to be low on 
organizational loyalty while those who were low on commit- 
ment to specialized skills and tended to use an inner 
reference group orientation were likely to be high on 
organizational loyalty. 

In two different studies of the professional orienta- 
tion of workers in bureaucratic organizations , Scott^^ and 
Bennis^^ had conflicting findings. Scott found an inverse 
relationship between the professional orientation of social 
workers and their organizational loyalty while Bennis in a 
study of the reference groups of nurses did not find profes- 
sional orientation inversely related to organizational 
loyalty. Blau and Scott analyzed the contradictory results 
of the two studies and explained: 

. . . only if it is the structure of the organiza- 

tion rather than the structure of the profession 
that restricts opportunities for professional 
advancement do we expect professional commitment^g 
to be accompanied by a cosmopolitan orientation. 



^Alvin W. Gouldner, ’’Cosmopolitans and Locals: 
Toward an Analysis of Latent Social Roles--I, II,” Adminis - 
trative Science Quarterly , II (1957-1958), pp. 28l , 

^^Blau and Scott, op. cit . , p. 66. 

^^Warren G. Bennis et al . , ’’Reference Groups and 
Loyalties in the Out-Patient Department,” Administrative 
Science Quarterly , III (1958) , pp. 481-500. 

12 

Blau and Scott, op. cit . , p. 71 • 
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Formal organizations often have many of the character- 
istics VTeber used to describe a bureaucratic organization; 
in fact, all formal organizations are to a certain extent 
bureaucratic , even though there are wide variations among 
organizations. For Weber^^ some of the essential character- 
istics of a bureaucratic structure included: A clear-cut 

division of labor and specialization, an official system of 
rules and regulations to govern organizational decisions 
and actions, impersonality and rationality in decision- 
making, a hierarchy of authority, and career patterns based 

on seniority and/or achievement. 

Public schools are formal organizations; furthermore, 
some students of organizations see the American public school 

l4 

as a highly bureaucratic structure. Abbott, for example, 
using the Weberian model outlined briefly above, concluded: 

The school organization as we know it today ... 
can accurately be described as a highly developed 
bureaucracy. As such, it exhibits many of the 
characteristics and employs many of the strategies 
of the military, industrial, and governmental 
agencies with which it might be compared. 

The bureaucratic model seems to be the organizational model 

held by most school administrators and this may explain why 

the model may be used to adequately predict certain behavior 

^^ Ibid . , pp. 32 - 33 . 

^^Max G. Abbott, "Hierarchical Impediments to 
Innovation in Educational Organizations," in Max G. Abbott 
and John T. Lovell (eds.). Change Perspec tives in Educationaj^ 
Administration (Auburn, Alabama: Auburn University, School 

of Education, 1955) 1 PP* ^0-53* 
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n schools. However, since there is only one bureaucratic 

lodel , there has been a tendency to under emphasize differences 

l6 

letween organizations and the model. Etzioni suggests that 
-he Weberian model: 

. . . applies particularly to business and govern- 

mental bureaucracies, and in part to hierarchical 
churches and some military organizations as well. 

But when we consider prisons, universities ... 
schools • . • , many propositions have to be 

specified considerably before they hold true. 

[n addition. Miles ' has indicated that the bureaucratic 

lodel is not an effective normative guide to action, 

‘Specially where school improvement is concerned. 

The monocratic structure of authority in bureaucratic 

>rganizations assumes that every subordinate, by definition, 

las less technical expertise than his superior . This 

assumption certainly does not apply in public schools nor 

ioes it apply in other professional organizations. On the 

[contrary, in professional organizations, professionals have 

supei ior competence and technical expertise even though they 

constitute either the middle or lower ranks of the organiza- 

1 8 

tions. Etzioni maintains that, functionally speaking. 
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Ibid. 



^^Amitai Etzioni, A Comparative Analysis of Complex 
Organizations, (Glencoe, 111 • : The Free Press , 1961) , pp • XII 
XIII. 



^^Matthew Miles, "Education and Innovation: The 

Organization as Context," in Abbott and Lovell, op. cit . , 
pp. 5^-72. 

^^Amitai Etzioni, "Authority Structure £uid Organiza- 
tional Effectiveness," Administrative Science Quarterly , 
(June, 1959), PP. ^6-6?. 
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professional organizations must be structured so that those 
in control of primary goal activities subordinate those in 
control of means activities; hence administrators in profes- 
sional organizations must be subordinate ^o professionals . 
This type of structural arrangement sharply contrasts with 
the characteristic hierarchy of authority of bureaucratic 
organizations and the model of the school traditionally held. 

Generally speaking, authority may be viewed from 
the extreme dimension of control-from-the- top to the polar 
dimension of accept £ince-by-subordinates . From these 
extremes have come many syntheses of authority during the 
past thirty years. Weber is representative of the conven- 
tional approach to authority and he distinguishes between 
authority based on office and authority based on personal 
attributes to differentiate legal-rational authority. 

In the case of legal authority, obedience is 
owed to the legally established impersonal order. 

It extends to the persons exercising the authority 
of office under it only by virtue of the formal 
legality of their commands and only within the 
scope of authority of the office. In the case of 
traditional authority, obedience is owed to the 
person of the chief who occupies the traditionally 
sanctioned position of authority and who is (within 
its sphere) bound by tradition. But here the 
obligation of obedience is not based on the impersonal 
order, but is a matter of personal loyalty within the 
area of accustomed obligations. In the case of charis- 
matic authority, it is the charismatically qualified 
leader as such who is obeyed, by virtue of personal 
trust in him and his revelation, his heroism or his 
exemplary qualities so far as they fall within the 
scope of the individual's belief in his charisma. 



- 19 ,. 

Max Weber , The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization . Ed. Talcott Parsons. (London: The Free Press 
of Glencoe, Collier - Macmillian Limited, 19^7) i p« 328. 
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Weber distinguishes between, but does not explain, 
authority inherent in office eind authority based on 



opinion that Weber has thrown together two essentially 

different types in the formulation of the characteristics of 

21 

bureaucratic organization. Weber's "technical competence" 

as a basis of bureaucratic efficiency, and his statements 

that bureaucratic administration is essentially "control by 

22 

means of knowledge" leads Parsons to suggest that the 
terms "knowledge," and "technical competence" point toward 
the professional expert. 



the subjective aspect of authority - the subordinates' 
personal acceptance of the communication as authoritative. 
The acceptance of authority depends on the cooperative 
personal attitude of both superior and subordinates and an 
effective system of communication in the organization. 



technical knowledge and experience. Parsons is of the 



23 

Barnard in The Functions of the Executive, stresses 



Simon was the first to develop an operational defini- 



tion of authority 



A subordinate is said to accept authority 
whenever he permits his behavior to be guided 
by the decision of a superior without 
examining the merits of that decision. 




Parsons , loc . cit . 

21 

Ibid . , p. 335- 

^^ Ibid . , p. 337. 
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Simon , op. cit. , 



p. 11 
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This operational definition of authority seems to 
relate to bureaucratic or professional authority equally. 

The key word is ’’superior." In the bureaucratic sense it 
would denote a superordinate in the power hierarchy while 
the professional import implies that knowledge is the 
criterion. 

Many social scientists make a clear distinction 
between authority, control, power, influence, and leadership 
while others prefer to broaden their meanings until they 

25 

almost become synonyms. Peabody believes that the 
important thing concerning formal authority and functional 
authority is the making clear the implications of each. He 
further notes: 

The basis of formal authority - legitimacy, 
position, and the sanctions inherent in office - 
need to be distinguished from the sources of 
functional authority, most notably, professional 
competence, experience, and hximan-relations skills, 
which support or compete with formal authority. 

Peabody succiently points out the competition between 
these two dimensions of authority. 

In a given superior-subordinated relationship, 
it is the superior's lack of functional authority 
or the subordinate's possession of greater competence, 
experience, or personality which tends to undermine 
formal authority. 



^ ^Robert L. Peabody, Organizational Authority , (New 
York, Atherton Press, 1964) pi ll8 . 

26, . . 

Loc. cit . 

27 

Loc, cit. 
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Research and Literature Related to Control 

Some control devices even in a hierarchical system 

28 

are impersonal. Blau describes the assembly line in a 
factory which makes the foreman a "helper" to the worker. 

The line makes the demands upon the workers by requiring a 
certain level of performance. The foreman is cast in the 
role of assisting the worker in meeting a quota. This is a 
variant of hierarchical control designed by management. 

In the mid 1950 ’ s, one of the earliest studies was 

29 

done by Tannenbaum to analyze the differences in control 
between four unions. The findings indicated that the most 
pov’’erful of the four unions had a relatively influential 
membership as well as leaders. The least effective union 
was composed of relatively uninf luential members and 
leaders . 

In a study of thirty-one separate departments of a 

30 

large industrial organization, Likert found that not only 
did the employees have more influence as a group, but so did 
the supervisors and managers. The higher producing group 
was characterized by a higher total amount of control. 

28 

Blau emd Scott, op . cit « , p. 248. 

29 

^Arnold S. Tannenbatim, "Control Structure and 
Union Functions," The American Journal of Sociology , LXI 
(May, 1956 ), No. 6, p. 536-545. 

30 

Robert Likert, "Influence and National Sovereignity," 
J. G. Peatman and E. L. Hartley, eds., Festschrift for 
Gardner Murphy , New York: Harper and Brothers^ i 960 ) , 

pp. 214-227 . 
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The amount of total control and distribution of 
control were found to be more important in organizational 
structure which emphasized cooperation and coordination 
of its parts than in one which stresses competition and 

31 

individual initiative in a nationwide study of thirty- 
one automobile dealerships® 

Smith and Air^^ found in a study of thirty-two units 
of a nationally organized delivery company that the signifi- 
cant exercise of control by both members and leaders led to 
a high degree of identification and involvement in the 
organization. This study also revealed that there was a 
high ajLid significant correlation between total amount and 
distribution of control® 

Tannenbaum’s hypothesis that total . control was 
related positively to overall organizational effectiveness 
was substantiated by Bowers‘S in a study of forty agencies 
of a life insurance company® 



^^Martin Patcher, Stanley E. Seashore, and William 
Eckerman, "Some Dealership Characteristics Related to Change 
in New Car Sales Volume," (Unpublished report. Institute 
for Social Research, University of Michigan, I96I). 

^^Clagett Go Smith and Ogus N. Air, "Organizational 
Control Structure and Member Consensus," American Journal 
of Sociology , LXIX (May, 1964 ), pp. 623-63^^ 

^^David G. Bowers , "Organizational Control in an 
Insurance Company," Sociometry , XXVI (June, 1964 ), No. 2 , 
pp, 23O-244® 
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Meier^ concluded from a study that investigated 
control structure difference between two public school systems 
that the total amoimt of perceived control was not influenced 
by the differences in the way the teacher groups in the two 
school systems were organized. He further concluded that 
differences did exist in the way the intervening variables 
of sex, grade level taught, age, and teaching experience 
influenced perception of control. 

Research and Literature Related to 
Collective Negotiations 

3 5 

Lieberman urged the National Education Association 
as early as 1956 to prepare for some type of collective 
negotiations. However, it was not until the success of the 
United Federation of Teachers in I 96 I in New York City, that 
National Education Association leaders were convinced that 
new policies were needed® 

The National Education Association underwent major 
changes as a result of the collective negotiations movement. 
The following selected policies and resolutions illustrate 
the changes that evolved from I 96 I to 1965* The National 
Education Association adopted the following policy on 
collective negotiations at its 1961 convention: 

^^John T® Meier, "Control Structiire Differences 
between Two Selected Public School Systems," (Unpublished 
Ed.D. disserta cion , University of Oklahoma, Norman, 1966). 

3 5 

^^Myron Lieberman, Education as a Profession , 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J«: Prentice Hall, 1956) , p . 371* 
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Since boards of education and the teaching 
profession have the same ultimate aim of providing 
the best possible educational opportiinity for 
children and youth, relationships must be established 
which are based upon this community of interest 
and the concept of education as both a public 
trust and a professional calling. 

Recognizing both the legal authority of boards 
of education and the educational competencies of 
the teaching profession the two groups should view 
the consideration of matters of mutual concern as 
a joint responsibility. 

The National Education Association believes, 
therefore, that professional education associations 
should be accorded the right, through democratically 
selected representatives using appropriate 
professional channels, to participate in the 
determination of policies of common concern 
including salary and other conditions for profes- 
sional service. 

The seeking of consensus and mutual agreement 
on a professional basis should preclude the 
arbitrary exercise of unilateral authority by 
boards of education and the use of the strike by 
teachers as a means for enforcing economic demands. 

When common consent cannot be reached, the 
Association recommends that a board of review 
consisting of members of professional and lay 
groups affiliated with education should be ^sed 
as the means of resolving extreme dif f erences • ^ 

The term "professional negotiation" was first 
officially used by the National Educational Association at 
the 1962 convention when it adopted the following resolution: 

.... The seeking of consensus and mutual 
agreement on a professional basis should preclude 
the arbitrary exercise of unilateral authority by 
boards of education and the use of strikes by teachers. 

. . . . The Association believes that procedures 

should be established which provide an orderly method 
of professional education associations and boards of 
education to reach mutually satisfactory agreements. 

These procedures should include provisions for appeal 



^^National Education Association, Addresses and 
Proceedings , 19^1 (Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, I961), pp. 216 - 217 . 
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through designated channels when agreement cannot be 
reached. 

. . . . Industrial-disputes conciliation 

machinery, which assumes a conflict of interest and 
a diversity of purposes between persons and groups, 
is not appropriate to professional negotiation in 
public education . 37 

Another resolution which reflected the changing 
position of the National Education Association which was 
adopted by the I962 convention pertained to "Professional 
Sanctions « " 

The National Education Association believes that, 
as a means of preventing unethical or arbitrary 
policies or practices that have a deleterious effect 
on the welfare of the schoo 3 .s, professional sanctions 
should be invoked. These sanctions would provide for 
appropriate disciplini.ry action by the organized pro- 
fession , 

The National Education Association calls upon its 
affiliated state associations to cooperate in developing 
guidelines which would define, organize, and definitely 

' ’ ' s for invoking sanctions by the 



changed the I962 resolution on professional negotiations 
from . . the Association believes that procedures should 



that procedures must be established , , ," The I965 

convention further strengthened the resolution on sanctions 
as follows: 

. . . , a violation of sanctions by a member 

of the profession is a violation of the code of 



37 

National Education Association, Addresses and 
Proceedings , I962 (Washington, C.C.: National Education 
Association, I962) , pp . 397 - 398 . 




The 1963 National Education Association convention 



be established . ® to "« . . the Association believes 
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ethics of the education profession. Therefore, 
the offering or accepting of employment in areas 
where sanctions are in effect should be evaluated in 
terms of the code and local, state, and national 
associations should begin developing procediires for 
disciplining members who violate sanctions.^^ 

Wisconsin was the only state with a comprehensive 
law regulating collective negotiations in public education 
prior to 1965» 1965i negotation laws were enacted in 

six states: California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 

Michigan, Oregon and Washington. In three other states 
bills were vetoed by the governors. 

ko 

A California statute, requires school boards to 
adopt reasonable rules and regulations for the administration 
of employer- employee relations. The statute further states 
that : 



A public school employer or the government board 
thereof, or such administrative officer as it may 
designate, shall meet and confer with representatives 
of employee organizations upon request with regard to 
all matters relating to the definition of educational 
objectives, the determination of the content of courses, 
and curricula, the selection of textbooks, and other 
aspects of the instructional program to the extent 
such matters are within the discretion of the public school 
employer or governing board xmder the law. . 

This statute also includes all matters relating to 
employment conditions and employer- employee relations , 



39 

■'^^National Education Association, NEA Handbook 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1965) , 
p. 63 . 

^ ^Education Code , State of California, Section 13086« 

41t, . , 

Ibxd. , 




Section I 3085 
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including, but not limited to wages, hours, and conditions 

42 

of employment . 

Teachers today are interested and active in many 

areas where there was little concern five years ago. The 

growing importance of the teacher organization as a vehicle 

for improving the working conditions for the teachers is well 

4l 

recognized. Steffensen believes that teachers are pro- 
posing, through their various organizations, a more highly 
formalized system of communication than has existed in the 
past . 

44 

In 1963 Wildman stated that collective action by 
teachers to establish rules and policies which affect teachers 
will become more attractive in the future® 

The incidence of collective activity among pub- 
lic school teachers on the local level is clearly 
increasing, and it seems evident that the essential 
trust and desired effects of attempts by teacher 
organizations to assume greater power in the local 
system is shared control over policy formulation and 
administrative decision-making in areas traditionally 
considered the unilateral responsibility of boards 

and administrators « ^5 

The increased collective activity today has corrob- 
orated Wildman ’s observation while the validity of 



^^ Ibid . , Section 13084. 

James P. Steffensen, Teachers Negotiate with Their 
School Boards (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
19 ^ 4 )^ 

^^Wesley A. Wildman, ’’Collective Action by Public 
School Teachers,” A^inistrator * s Notebook , XI (February, 

1963 ), No. 6.,pp. 28-36 ® 

45 

^Ibid. , p. 22. 
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Lieberman's statement, made in 1965 ? that in the near 
future all conditions of employment will be governed by 
collective agreements reached between school boards and 
representatives of teachers, must await the passage of time® 

4? 

Ohm and Monahan support the concept of the school 
as an open system in significant interchange with the larger 
communities and institutions it serves. They further believe 
that organized teacher groups have influence on the larger 
social system and this influence can be mobilized and used 
for the benefit of the school. 

The addition to and formal board recognition 
of an organized system may increase the total 
power of the larger community and enable it to 



achieve its purpose more effectively. 



48 



In the schools where organized teacher groups have 
influenced the larger social system for the benefit of the 
school, such as more adequate financial support, it appears 
reasonable to assume that if a different relationship exists 
with the larger social system a different relationship may 
also exist with the administrative hierarchy. This dif- 
ference could be expressed as a difference in the perception 
of leadership styles and/or organization-roles. 

46 

Myron Lieberman, "Who. Speaks for the Teachers," 
Saturday Review , June I 9 » 1965)? PP- 64-65- 

4? 

'Robert E. Ohm and William G. Monahan, "Power and 
Stress in Organizational Response to Collective Action," 

The Superintendent Confronts Collective Action , eds, Robert 
E"^ Ohm and 01 iv er D . Johns (Norman s College of Education, 

1965), pp. 71-76. 

48 



Ibid. , p. 75 
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Research and Literatijre Related to Leadership 

Leadership is a word that is easy to use but difficult 
• define in a manner that is universally acceptable. Many 
ladership studies have concerned themselves with specific 
aits or characteristics of those who occupy positions of 
adership while other studies have concentrated on the 
havior of such individuals in an attempt to discover the 
.riable that differentiates a leader from a non-leader. 

Rigors defines leadership as : 

A process of mutual stimulation which by the 
successful interplay of relevant individual 
differences, controls human energy in the pursuit 
of a common cause.^^ 

While Hollander’s definition of a leader is as 

•Hows : 



In general, leader denotes an individual with 
a status that permits him to exercise influence 
over certain individuals. Specifically (the 
definition is) directed toward leaders deriving 
status from followers who may accord or withdraw 
it ... . Group content is therefore a central 

feature in the leader-follower relationship. . 

51 

Stogdill says that the true leadership role is 
itermined by the expectations of the leader and of the other 



49 

Paul Rigors, Leadership or Domination , (New York: 
►ughton Mifflin, 1935)"^ 16 . 

50 

E.P. Hollander, ’’Emmergent Leadership and Social 
Lfluence, ” in Luigi Petrullo, ed. , Leadership and Inter - 
trsonal Behavior , (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 

LC. , 1961 ), p. 30 . 

51 

Ralph M. Stogdill, et. al . , Leadership and Role 
zpectati o ns , Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State 
Liversity, 1956, p. I68. 




3 ^ 

group members , while role behavior is the resultant between 
what he and others think he ought to do and what he can do. 

Sanford found that most psychological research on 
leadership has been cor ' rned with the traits of leaders. 

He contends : 

The leadership literature leads us to think 
either (a) that there are no general "leadership 
traits" or (b) that if there are, they do not come 
in such a form as to be properly described in terms 
of those personality variables which we now can most 
easily measure. 52 

As stated earlier, research emphasis has been con- 
cerned with generalized traits rather than specific behavior 

patterns. A few of the many studies are cited here as 

53 

examples of the focus of inq" iry. Remmlein in his study 
among high-school seniors found that the leaders were younger, 
superior in scholarship, intelligence, and dominance. 

54 

Middleton found that college-student leaders were superior 

in character, intelligence, persistence, accuracy, sociability, 

55 

and judgment. Parten found that among nursery- school 



5 2 

Filmore H. Sanford, "The Follower’s Role in Leader- 
ship Phenomena , " in Guy E. Swanson, Ed., Readings in Social 
Psychology, New York: Henry Holt and Company , 1952) , 

pp. 328 - 3 ^ 1 . 

5 3 

Madaline K. Remmlein, "Analysis of Leaders among 
High-School Seniors," Journal of Experimental Education VI 
413-22; 1933 . 

54 

N. C. Middleton, "Personality Qualities Predominant 
in Campus Leaders," Journal of Social Psychology XIII (I94l), 

pp. 199-201. 

55 

•'^Mildred B. Parten, "Leadership Among Pre-school 
Children," Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology XXVII 

( 1933 ), pp. 430 - 40 . 
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children the leaders were more intelligent and more socially 
developed than their non-leader companions. Cartwright and 

56 . 

Zander’s findings reveal that in comparison with group 
norms, leaders are bigger and brighter, but in each area 
the difference is only very slight. 

In general, the trait approach to leadership, as it 
has been used in most studies reported in the literature, 
has yielded minimal and often contradictory results according 
to Stogdill.^^ 

58 

Guba euid Bidwell believe that the Getzels-Guba 
59 

model describing the role structure of an organization 
can be applied to a school to enable one to explain and 
predict the behavior of teachers and administrators. 

The Getzels-Guba model is presented below: 



-Nomothetic Dimension- 
Enstitution Role Expect at io 



S cial' 
Syste 



Need 

individual Personality— Dispos it io: 
-Idiographic Dimension- 




0 

Be. 



ed 

_or 



^ Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander, (Eds.) Group 
Dynamics: Research and Theory . (Evanston, Illinois: Row, 

Peterson and Compeuiy, 1953» 

57 

Ralph M. Stogdill , "Personal Factors Associated 
with Leadership: A Survey of the Literature," Journal of 

Psychology XXV (No. 25, 19^8), pp. 35-71- 

58 

Egon G. Guba and Charles E. Bidwell, Administrative 
Relationships , (University of Chicago: The Midwest Adminis- 

tration Center, 1957) vP- 5- 

59 

Andrew Halpin, Administrative Theory in Education , 
(University of Chicago: The Midwest Administration Center, 

1958 ), p. 156 . 
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The model depicts two levels of interaction, the 
institutional level and the individual or personal level. 

6o 

Getzels hypothesized the administrative process to be 
dependent upon the nature of the overlap of the perception 



of the expectations of the subordinate and the super- 
ordinate in relation to their respective positions. 



Moser has identified three leadership styles for 



school administrators from the Getzels-Guba model: 

The nomothetic style is characterized by 
behavior which stresses goal accomplishment, 
rules and regulations , and centralized authority 
at the expense of the individual. Effectiveness 
is rated in terms of behavior toward accomplishing 
the school's objectives. 



The idiographic style is characterized by 
behavior which stresses the individuality of people, 
minimum rules and regulations, decentralized 
authority, eind highly individualistic relationships 
with subordinates. The primary objective is to 
keep subordinates happy and contented. 



I 

1 

! 

f 



\ 



The transactional style is characterized by 
behavior which stresses goal accomplishment, but 
which also makes provision for individual need 
fulfillment. The transactional leader balances 
nomothetic and idiographic behavior and he 
judiciously utilizes each style as the occasion 
demands . 



School 



In the investigat ion of The Leadership Behavior of 

62 

Superintendents , Halpin chose to measure only two 



Jacob W. Getzels in Daniel E. Griffiths, Adminis - 
trative Theory, (New York: Appleton-Century-Crof ts , Inc <, , 

1959 ), p. 55 . 

6 1 

Robert P. Moser, "The Leadership Patterns of School 
Superintendents and School PrincipaliL , ” Administrator ' s 
No tebook , Vol. VI, September 1957 , No, i. 

Halpin, loc. .'it. 
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dimensions of leader behavior, "Initiating Structiire” and 
"Consideration." These two dimensions compare closely with 
the Nomothetic and Idiographic dimensions of the Getzels- 
Guba model . 



Halpin's two terms appear to be different labels for 
older concepts that have been iised many times in efforts to 
explain the leadership phenomena. He gives the meanings of 
the t erms as : 



. . . . Initiating Structure refers to the 

leader's behavior in delineating the relationship 
between himself and members of the work-group, and 
in endeavoring to establish well-defined patterns 
of organization, channels of communication, and 
methods of procedure. Consideration refers to 
beha\^xor indicative of friendship, mutual trust, 
respect, and warmth in the relationship ^etween 
the leader and the members of his staff. '°3 

Other writers have identified these concepts of 
leader behavior in a manner that closely parallels those of 



Qetzels, Cuba, and Halpin. In describing the objectives of 
groups, Cartwright and Zander concluded: 



It appears that most, or perhaps all, group 
objectives can be subsumed under one of two 
headings: (a) the achievement of some soecific 

group goal, or (b) the maintenance or strengthening 
of the group itself. . . . 



VThile Barnard in his analysis of the functions of 



the executive identified and explained the elements of 



cooperative actions as follows: 



6 ^ 

^Halpin, op . cit . , p. k. 

64 , 

Cartwright and Zander, op. cit . , p. 541. 
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The persistence of cooperation depends upon 
two conditions: (a) its effectiveness; and (b) 

its efficiency. Effectiveness relates to the 
accomplishment of the cooperative purpose, which 
is social and non-personai in character. Efficiency 
relates to the satisfaction of individual motives, 
and is personal in character. . . . ^5 



66 



67 



Estephan and Mcallister ' used a modification of 



the Leadership Style Typology in investigating leadership 
style perceptions of teachers and administrators. Estephan^^ 
found in a study of twenty- eight faculty members of a small 
midwestern university that there was a significant preference 
for the nomothetic or rule oriented leadership style while 
the charismatic leadership style was the least preferred. 

69 

Mcallister *s findings from a study of thirty teachers and 
thirty administrators in the public schools indicated that 



there was agreement between teachers and administrators for 



the type of leadership style they preferred for their school. 



Though research related to leadership has been con- 
fined mostly to small informal groups , there are now a few 
studies that have investigated the behavior of leaders in 



65 



Barnard, op. cit . , 



p . 60. 



Joseph I. Estephan, "The Influence of Interpersonal 
Needs of Teacher Preference for Leadership," Unpublished 
Ed.D. dissertation. University of Oklahoma, Norman, I966. 

'Vernon Mcallister, "A Study of Leadership Role 
Percepts as Viewed by Teachers, School Administrators, and 
School Board Members,” Unpublished Ed.D. dissertation. 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, 1966. 
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Estephan , 
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op. cit . 



Mcallister, op. cit . 
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formal organizations. Most of the literature and research 
pertaining to leadership i's relevcint to the analysis of the 
organizational influence on leader behavior but is not 
sufficient to assist adequately a fuller understanding of the 
complications of bureaucratic hierarchy. For this reason, 
additional research seeking more information about perception 
of leadership styles in school systems is needed. 

Summary 

In recent years the policies and resolutions of the 
National Education Association reflect the increased emphasis 
teachers are placing on gaining at least a share of the con- 
trol in public schools. The endeavor for increased control 
by teachers has focused on the concept of authority. The 
traditional concept of author! y has been control from the 
top in the strict bureaucratic sense. With the increased 
professionalization of teachers has come increased conflict 
and strain between different parts of the organization - the 
bureaucratic and the professional. 

Teachers in California now have partial control over 
aspects of the instructional program as well as matters 
relating to employment conditions and employer-employee 
relations. This represents a major organization structural 
change in that the professional authority of the teacher has 
been legitimated and accompanied by an increase in control. 
This has not occurred in Oklahoma. The underlying purpose 




^0 



of this study is to determine if the increased control 
engendered by this structural change influences teachers ’ 
perception of leadership styles and organization-roles. 

In general , the trait approach to leadership has 
yielded contradictory results. The Getzels-Guba model 
identified three of the leadership styles utilized by Ohm 
in the Leadership Typology used in this study. The Getzels- 
Guba model attempts to predict behavior from a role structure 
basis rather than a trait approach to leadership study. 



CHAPTER III 



DESIGN OF THE STUDY 
Methodology 

The population includes all teachers of six selected 
school systems of comparable size. They were selected 
because of the differences in the teacher organization 
relationships with the school administration and the local 
board of education. Three schools are located in California 
and three in Oklahoma. Schools A, B and C are located in 
Oklahoma and are classified as ’’closed** schools. Schools 
D, E, and F are located in California and are classified 
as *’open** schools. 

All school systems have formally organized teacher 
groups in operation. The administrative hierarchies of 
schools D, E, and F are required by statute to meet and 
confer with representatives of certificated employees upon 
request with regard to all matters relating to employment 
conditions, employer- employee relations, the definition of 
educational objectives, the determination of the content of 
courses and curricula, the selection of textbooks, and other 
aspects of the instructional program to the extent that such 
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matters are within the discretion of the public school 
employer or governing board \inder the law. Although schools 
D, E, and F are now guaranteed this right by statute, they 
had been engaged in this type of negotiation for several 
years prior to its becoming law. 

The characteristics of the teacher groups in schools 
A, B, and C are similar to those of teacher groups in schools 
D, E, and F in that they are affiliates of national organiza- 
tions, and they do present matters of concern to the super- 
intendent. Here the similarity ends. Teacher groups in 
schools A, B, and C are not guaranteed the right to negotiate 
by statute nor are they granted this right by board policy. 
The superintendent or the board of educa+".on at their 
discretion may accept or reject any proposal made by the 
teacher group. 

A conference was held with the administrators in 
each school system to explain the study and to secure their 
cooperation. The questionnaire was distributed to teachers 
during a faculty meeting with instructions to complete it at 
a later time eind return it without any identifying symbols. 
Collection of data was accomplished by each school system. 

A letter was sent to Dr. Ronald G. Corwin asking his per- 
mission to use the instruments for examining staff conflicts 
in the public schools. He replied in the affirmative. 

(See Appendix A) . 

According to Selltiz: 
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There are many factors that influence the per- 
centage of returns to a questionnaire. Among the 
most important are* (l) the sponsorship of the 
questionnaire; (2) the attractiveness of^the 
questionnaire format; (3) the length of the 
qeus ti onnair e ; (^) the nature of the accompanying 

letter requesting cooperation; (5) the ease of 
filling out the questionnaire and mailing it back; 

(6) the nature of the people to whom the question- 
naire is sent,^ 

In order to secure the highest possible return, the 
questionnaire was constructed with special consideration 
being given to the above points , with a final decision not 
to send an accompeinying letter. Instead the questionnaire 
was distributed and explained to teacher groups by a local 
administrator. From the closed systems, there was an 84.8 
per cent return from school A, and 100 per cent return from 
school B, while school C had a 91 • 9 pei" cent return. From 
the open systems D had a 73 per cent return, school E had 
a 6l.5 per cent return, and school F had a 64.8 per cent 
return. (See Appendix C) . 

Instrumentation 

The study of leadership originally was concerned 
with the identification of traits and characteristics of 
leaders. In the past few years leader behavior has received 
increased attention as investigators have continued their 
search in an effort to understand this phenomenon. In an 
effort to further research on leadership, Robert E« Ohm 



^Claire Selltiz et al . , Research Methods in Social 
Relations (New York; Holt, Rinehart, andWinst.m, Inc., 
1961) , p. 241-42. 




^4 

developed a leadership typology representing five leadership 
styles. The styles were developed from a synthesis of leader 
behavior research and empirical or conventional views of 
leadership. Each style is composed of a set of statements 
selected both for their representation of research based 
dimensions and consistency in building a generalized style. 
The five styles are pragmatic in that they represent both 
theoretical and cultiirally derived views. The sub-structure 
of statements, however, does represent research derived 

dimensions . 

The styles are deliberately positive in character, 
since negative statements tend to become obvious for deci- 
sions when information and thought are limited. The obvious 
dimensions of the authoritarian, laisses-f aire , democratic 
triangle and loaded words such as autocratic, unfriendly, 
cold indecisive, have been avoided. The forced choice among 
positive elements taps ethical dilemmas in leadership which 
produces a good distribution across styles. 

Each style is representative of a particular leader- 
ship dimension. In each style, six of the statements are 
characteristic of a particular leadership dimension wuile a 
statement from each of the other four dimensions is in-.luded 
to prevent each style from being an obvious choice. A 
Leader Behavior Dimension Matrix identifies each statement 
in the Leadership Typology as representative of a particular 

(See Appendix D) . 



dimens- n. 
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A questionnaire developed by this writer required 
respondents to make a choice from the Leadership Style 
Typology, for a principal and a superintendent in a situa- 
tional context. Also a style was selected as the ideal 
leadership style by having each teacher choose ten statements 
from any of the five styles listed in the typology. Informa- 
tion on age, sex, teaching experience, and teaching level 
were also obtained on this instrument. 

In reviewing the literature about control it was 

Q 

found that Ronald G. Corwin had identified a consistent 
pattern of conflict between teachers and school administrators 
over control of work. However, Corwin does not view this 
issue in the traditional form - the individual versus the 
organization. He describes an alternate form of organiza- 
tion, the professional-employee society, in which the 
tension is between parts of the system - between the pro- 
fessional and bureaucratic principles of organization. 

Corwin developed the Professional and Bureaucratic- 
Employee Conception Scale to measure the extent to which 
teachers subscribe to professional and bureaucratic principles. 
All teachers are determined as either being high or low on a 
professional scale and on a bureaucratic-employee scale. With 
this procedure, all teachers are categorized into one of four 
organizat ion— role s . This instrument was used in the study to 
identify each teacher's organization-role, which was one of 
the intervening variables considered in the study. 

^Corwin , op. cit . , pp. 405-615- 
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The Professional and Bureaucratic-Employee Role 



Conception Scale was developed through the Cooperative 
Resvsarch Program of the Office of Education, United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Contract No. 
1934 , ”The Development of an Instrument for Examining Staff 
Conflicts in the Public Schools.” The split-half reliability 
of the employee scale is r=.y4, or r^=.84 when the Spearman- 
Brown Prophecy formula is applied; the internal reliability 
of the shorter professional scale is '=.48 or r ^=.65 when 
corrected. 



teacher groups based on school membership, sex, age, teaching 
experience, and teaching level differ in the frequency with 
which they choose certain organization-roles and therefore 
come from different populations. The following formula was 
used: 



where 0^^ = observed number of cases categorized in ith row 
of jth column. 



Treatment o f the Data 

test for k independent samples discussed by 
3 

Siegel was used to determine whether different samples of 





E^j = number of cases expected under to be categorized 



in ith row of jth column. 



^Siegel, pp. 174-179 



ERIC 



The level of significance was selected as^>C =0.05>» 

To determine the significance of the observed value of^ 

k 

refer to Table C in Siegel. If the probability given for 

“V 2 

the observed value of for the observed degrees of freedom 
was equal to or greater than~X? rejected. 

The Kendall coefficient of concordance, W, discussed 
by Siegel^ was used to determine if any significant statistical 
agreement existed .-“.mong the rankings of leadership styles for 
the principal and the superintendent by different teacher 
groups based on school membership, organization role, age, 
sex, teaching level, and teaching experience. The following 
formula was used; 

s 

W= 



12 



" k^ 



(N^ - N) -- kX 



T 



where s = sum of squares of the observed deviations from the 
me an of R j . 

k = number of sets of rankings 
N - number of entities ranked 

k^(N^ - N) = maximum possible sum of the squared deviations 
t = number of observations in a group tied for a given 



rank 

T = ( t^ - t) 

12 



^Ibid . , p. 249. 
^Ibid. , pp. 229 - 239 . 



^8 



The level of significance was selected as O.O 5 . To 
determine the significance of the observed value of^ , use 

to Table C in Siegel.^ If 



• ** ^ _ n 1 j: ^ ^ 1 ^ 

■cne XOiXUWXilg, X U1V4.0.01 a. 



the probability for the observed value of^ ^ for the observed 
degrees of freedom was equal to or greater thanoC, the 



was rejected, 



= k(N - 1)W 



A high or significant value of W may be interpreted 



as meani-ng the observers applied essentially the same 
standard in ranking the N objects. A high or significant 
value of ¥. does not mean that the orderings were correct. 

The procedure used to test the agreement between 
groups in constructing the ideal leadership style is as 
follows. The following formula based on combination and 
permutation theory was used to test the amount of agreement 
between ten things taken ten at a time from a group of 
fifty with another ten things taken ten at a time from a 



si-milax* group of fifty; 

f(x) 




where f(x) probability of x occurrences in 10 



trials . 



7 



^ Ibid . , p. 2 ^ 9 . 

^William L. Hart, Algebra, Elementary Functions , 
and Probability (Bos ton j D. C. Heath and Company , 19^5 ) 1 
pp. 283-303. 



^9 



The following table was constructed from the above 
formula : ^ 



X 

0 

1 

2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



f(x) 

0 

0.0266 

0.3369 

0.2178 

0.0785 

0.0161 

0.0019 

0.0001 

0 

0 

0 



The level of significance was selected as OC = 0 , 05 » 
As indicated by the above table, when x equals or exceeds 5 
the probability, f(x) , is less than alpha, 0.05» and there- 
fore significant. 



Table was constructed with the assistance of 
Dr. Jaimes 0 . Danley, Chairman, Department of Mathematics, 
East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma. 




CHAPTER IV 



analysis and presentation of the data 

The data of this study were collected from classroom 
teachers of six selected schools. The three "open" system 
schools with a teacher population of 390 returned 25^ ques- 
tionnaires. The 380 "closed" system teachers returned 3^2 
questionnaires. This was a 65 .I per cent return from the 
"open" system and a 90 per cent return from the "closed" syst 
The elementary teachers had an 83 *^ per cent return while the 
secondeiry teachers had a return of 7I»I per cent. The male 
teachers returned 79 • 2 per cent of the questionnaires and the 
female teachers returned 7^.4 per cent. (See Appendix C) . 

The data were arranged so that the statistical 

treatment could be performed as stated in the section on 

the treatment of the data in Chapter I, all hypotheses were 

tested by chi square, Kendall's coefficient of concordance, 

or a probability table. Chi square was used to test ’ 

the coefficient of concordance was used to test through 

H , and a probability table constructed from a formula 

based on combination and permutation theory was used to 

test H A two-tailed test of significance of difference 

06 
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was used throughout with the 0.05 level of confidencec 
However, when there was a higher level of significance it 
was stated. 

Hypothesis 1 was: There is no statistically signifi- 

cant difference in the organization-role distribiition of 
teachers according to school membership, age, sex, teaching 
experience and teaching level. The sub-hypothesis for each 
group were tested. Chi square was used to test the frequency 
distribution. There was a significant difference in the 
organization-role distribution by school membership as 
shown in Table I. 



TABLE I 

TEACHER PREFERENCE FOR ORGANIZATION 
ROLE BY SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP 



SYSTEM 




ORGANIZATION ROLE* 




HH 


HL 


LH 


LL 


Open 


175 (69%) 


8 (3%) 


62 (24%) 


9 (W) 


Closed 


305 (89%) 


7 ( 2 %) 


27 (8%) 


3 (1%) 


X^=15.75; Sig 


at P> .01, 3 d.f 


. *HH: 


Service Bure \ucrat 






HL: 


Functional Bureaucrat 



LH: Job Bureaucrat 
LL: Alienated 



In order to present a clearer picture of age dif- 
ferences in the preference for organization-role the teachers 
were divided into five different age-groups. This division 
of age- groups made one-half of the cells in the contingency 
table have an expected frequency of less than five. As a chi 
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square value obtained from a contingency table where twenty 
per cent of the cells contain an expected frequency of less 
than five is meeiningless , a value was not calculated for 
this distribution. It is merely presented to show the 
distribution. (See Table II) . 

TABLE II 

TEACHER PREFERENCE FOR ORGANIZATION 
ROLE BY AGE 





AGE- GROUP 




ORGANIZATION ROLE* 




HH 


HL 


LH 


LL 


1 o 


20 - 29 


73 


1 


24 


3 


2. 


30 - 39 


95 


2 


36 


3 


3 . 


40 - 49 


156 


6 


16 


2 


k , 


50 - 59 


116 


3 


9 


3 


5o 


60 - 70 


4 o 


3 

* TLITJ • 


4 


1 



HL: 



1 and 2 vs 3 1 ^ » and 

^^=33o50; Sig at P>o001, 3 dofo LH: 

LL: 



Functional Bureaucrat 
Job Bureaucrat 
Alienated 



As the Service Bureaucrat category represented 80.2 
per cent of the sample, the three other categories were 
combined in order to meet the chi square cell frequency 
r estr ic tions o When the category of Service Bureaucrat was 
compared with the other categories as a group, the sub- 
hypothesis was rejected as indicated in Table III. 
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TABLE III 

TEACHER PREFERENCE FOP COMBINED 
ORGANIZATION ROLE BY AGE 



AGE- GROUPS 



A 'i*Tir ry a rr\“T* 1»>T l*fc A 

UJttUmN J-ZjAXJLV^iN rxWJUli/ • 



HH 



hl/lh/ll 



1. 


20 - 


29 


73 


(72%) 


28 


(28%) 


2. 


30 - 


39 


95 


(70%) 


41 


(30%) 


3. 


40 - 


49 


156 


(87%) 


24 


(13%) 


4. 


50 - 


59 


116 


(89%) 




(11%) 


5. 


6o - 


70 


40 


(83%) 


8 


(17%) 



'HH: 

HL: 

LH: 

LL: 



P2 

P > 



. 01 , 

. 02 , 



1 

1 



1 vs 2 vs 3 vs k vs 

= 25.^3;Sig at P> .001 
k d.f. 

1 vs 2:~X 2 = 0.15; NS 
1 vs = Sig at 

1 vs 4:~X.2 = 6.30; Sig at 

1 vs 5: ^^=2.15; NS 

2 vs 3 : ~X^= 13 - 20 ; Sig at P2l .001, 

2 vs 4:‘\2 = 16.60; Sig at P^ . 001 , 

2 vs 5:‘> 2=6.53: Sig at P2. *02, 1 

3 vs 4 : '^2=0.24; NS 
3 vs 5:X2=0.30; NS 
k vs 5:>2 = o.72; NS 

1+2 vs 3+4+5: "X,2 = 23 .62 ; Sig at P> .001 
1+2+3 vs 4+5:X2=6.53; Sig at P2:,02, 



Service Bureaucrat 
Functional Bureaucrat 
Job Bureaucrat 
Alienated 



d.f. 

d.f. 

1 d.f. 
1 d. 1 

d.f. 



1 d, 
d.f, 



f . 



All of the age-groups had a strong preference for the 
Service Bureaucrat category, however, the three oldest age- 
groups had a higher percentage of Service Bureaucrats than 
the two youngest age-groups. 

There was no significant difference in the combined 
organization-role distribution between the 20 to 29 age-group 
and the 30 to 39 age-group. Neither was there any significant 
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difference in the combined organization-role distribution 
among the three oldest age-groups. (See Table III). 

The testing of the grouped organization-role categories 
indicated that a significant difference in the or ganxzat ion- 
role distribution existed between the younger and older age- 
groups. With the dichotomized age-groups, it was possible 
to test the distribution among all four categories of 
organization-role. A significant difference in the organiza- 
tion-role distribution of teachers according to age is 
indicated in Table II when the two youngest groups are com- 
pared with the three oldest groups. 

Hypothesis 1 pertaining to sex was significant at 
0.01 as shown by Table IV. Although the males comprise 
36.6 per cent of the sample, they represent 46 per cent of a 
combined group composed of F^lnctional Bureaucrats, Job 
Bureaucrats, and Alienated. 



TABLE IV 

TEACHER PREFERENCE FOR ORGANIZATION ROLE BY SEX 



SEX 




ORGANIZATION ROLE* 




HH 


HL 


LH 


LL 


Male 


165 


7 


41 


5 


Femal e 


315 


8 


48 


7 



'X^ = 16 . 05 ; Sig at PZ-Ol, 3 d-f- *HH: Service Bureaucrat 

HL : Functional Biireaucrat 
LH: Job Bureaucrat 
LL : Alienated 
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Teaching experience was divided into four categories 

in order to get a clearer picture of differences in the 
n*a-r> i O', s»+ 1 r»Ti — "Pol o « Fortv—fouT "Dcr cent of 

j-vTA “ — ■ ^ 

the cells in Table V have an expected frequency of less than 
rive, which makes the chi square value meaningless. As the 
category of Service Bureaucrat represents 80.2 per cent of 
the sample, the three remaining categories were combined co 
examine the distribution as shown in Table VI. 



TABLE V 

TEACHER PREFERENCE FOR ORGANIZATION 
ROLE BY TEACHING EXPERIENCE 





TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE 




ORGANIZATION ROLE* 


HH 


HL 


LH 


LL 


1. 


0 - 6 


132 


3 


39 


7 


2. 


7-13 


116 


k 


28 


1 


3 . 


1^ - 20 


102 


k 


12 


3 


h. 


20+ 


130 


k 


10 


1 



Sig at P^ , 001 , 3 d.f 



*HH: Service Bureaucrat 
HL: Fimctional Bureaucrat 
LH: Job Bureaucrat 
LL: Alienated 



There was no significant difference between any 
t^o experience groups that were adjacent. However, all 
experience groups were significantly different from exper 
ience groups that were more than one group removed. There 
was a positive correlation between group distance and the 
level of significance. 
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TABLE VI 



TEACHER PREFERENCE FOR COMBINED ORGANIZATION 
ROLE BY TEACHING EXPERIENCE 





TEACHING 






ORGANIZATION ROLE* 




EXPERIENCE 






HH 


HL/LH/LL 


1 . 


0-6 






132 


^9 


2 . 


7-13 






116 


33 


3. 


Ik - 20 






102 


19 


4. 


20+ 






130 


15 




A A 1. 








*HH: Service Bureaucrat 


1 


vs 2 vs 3 vs k: 








HL: Functional Bureaucrat 




K^=17.7b; Sig at 


P2 


.001 , 


LH: Job Bureaucrat 




j a.i . 








LL: Alienated 


1 


vs . 81 ; 


NS 








1 


vs 3-X^= ^^7k; 


Sig 


at 


P> . 05 , 


1 d.f. 


1 


vs A:“X2=13.24; 


Sig 


at 


P2: .001 


,1 d.f. 


2 


vs 3:X^= 1-39; 


NS 








2 


vs 6.65; 


Sig 


at 


P> .01, 


1 d.f. 



3 vs 1.25; NS 

1 vs 2+3+A: 8.92; Sig at P^ .001, 1 d.f. 

2 vs 3+k: >2= 6.28; Sig at P^ .02, 1 



d.f 



tmi VO r — V/ • V-/ 5 -4- ^ ^ ^ • 

1+2 vs 3+A: X2=34.7^; Sig at P^.OOl, 1 d.f. 



As Table VI indicated a significant difference 
between the two youngest and the two oldest experience- 
groups , these were grouped and tested. Hypothesis 1 per- 
taining to teaching experience was rejected at the 0.001 
level of confidence as shown by Table V. 

Hypothesis 1 pertaining to teaching level was 
rejected at the 0.001 level of confidence as indicated in 
Table VII. The secondary group comprised 45*1 per cent of 
the sample but it made up 55-1 per cent of a composite group 
of Functional Bureaucrat, Job Bureaucrat, and Alienated 
categories. (See Table VII). 



TABLE VII 



TEACHER PREFERENCE FOR ORGANIZATIONAL - 
ROLE BY TEACHING LEVEL 



TEACHING 




ORGANIZATION 


\ ROLE* 




LEVEL 


HH 


HL 


LH 


LL 


Elementary 


275 


11 


35 


6 


Secondary 


205 


k 


5^ 


6 



7 ^= 17 .Ok \ Sig at PE-.OOl, 3 d.f. *HH: Service Bureaucrat 

HL: Functional Bureaucrat 
LH: Job Bureaucrat 
LL: Alienated 

Hypothesis 2 was: The observed agreement among the 

rankings of leadership styles by organization-role, age, sex 
teaching experience , and teaching level in an "open" system 
is a matter of cHance • Kendall's coefficient of concordance 
W, was used to determine the amount of agreement within a 
group o The sub-hypothesis for each independent variable was 
tested. The required chi square value for significance at 
PZO.O 5 was 9»^9» 

The sub-hypothesis concerning organization-role was 
tested in four categories for the roles of the principal 
and the superintendent. The Service Bureaucrat category 
for the roles of the principal and the superintendent was 
significant at the 0.01 level as indicated in Table VIII. 

The summated rankings in Table IX show Mr. Green to 
be preferred by all organization-role categories for the 
role of the principal while Mr. Gray was ranked in a tie 
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TABLE VIII 

THE COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE ON LEADERSHIP STYLE 
FOR THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE 
SUPERINTENDENT BY ORGANIZATION- 
ROLE IN AN OPEN GROUP 



ORGANIZATION- 

ROLE 


PRINCIPAL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Service 

Bureaucrat 


0 . 01996 ^ 


0.02409^ 


Functional 

Bureaucrat 


0.02187 


0.05312 


Job 

Bureaucrat 


0.0164? 


0.03080 


Alienated 


0.06172 


0.01234 



^Significant at PZO.Ol, k d»f. 
^Significant at P— 0.01, k d.f. 



TABLE IX 

SUMMATED RANKINGS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
ORGANIZATION- ROLE IN AN OPEN GROUP 



ORGANIZATION- PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 

ROLE 





Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Servic e 


3 


4.5 


1 


2 


4.5 


5 


3.5 


2 


3.5 


1 


Bureaucrat 


Functional 


5 


2 


1 


3.5 


3.5 


5 


4 


1.5 


1.5 


3 


Bureaucrat 


Job 


2 


3 


1 


4 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5 


1 


Bureaucrat 


Alienated 


2 


5 


1 


3 


4 


3 


1 


5 


2 


4 
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with Mr. Brown for last place. However, Mr. Gray was ranked 
first for the role of the superintendent. Mr. Green also 
received the most first place votes for principal and Mr. 
Gray received the most first place votes for superintendent 
as indicated in Table X. Mr. Gray received the most lasc 
place votes for the role of the principal while Mr. Black 
and Mr. Giray tied for the most last place votes for the 
role of the superintendent as shown in Table XI » 

TABLE X 

FIRST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF 
THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
ORGANIZATION-ROLE IN AN OPEN GROUP 



ORGANIZATION- PRINCIP AL SUPERINTENDENT 

ROLE 





Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Girn 


Wht 


Gry 


Service 

Bureaucrat 


30 


26 


52 


27 


29 


21 


25 


28 


20 


70 


Ftxnctional 

Bureaucrat 


0 


0 


3 


1 


2 


0 


0 


2 


2 


2 


Job 

Bureaucrat 


12 


11 


18 


9 


13 


8 


13 


14 


4 


24 


Alienated 


3 


2 


2 


0 


1 


1 


4 


1 


0 


2 



When the age-group categories were tested for agree- 
ment on the role of the principal in an "open" group, only 
the 60 to 70 age-group sub-hypothesis was significant while 
the 20 to 29 and the 60 to 70 age-groups sub-hypotheses were 
significant for the role of the superintendent as indicated 
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TABLE XI 

LAST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY ORGANIZATION- 

ROLE IN AN OPEN GROUP 



ORGANIZATION- PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 

ROLE 





Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Giry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Service 


*^1 


35 


21 


22 


k6 


38 


32 


24 


25 


38 


Bureaucrat 


Functional 


1 


1 


2 


0 


2 


3 


1 


1 


0 


1 


Bureaucrat 


Job 


<5 


11 


12 


11 


19 


12 


10 


11 


l6 


l4 


Bureaucrat 


Alienated 


1 


2 


1 


1 


3 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 



by Table XII. In the 60 to ?0 age-group for the role of the 
principal, Mr. Green received the top ranking for both roles, 
principal and superintendent. The 20 to 29 age-group ranked 
Mr. Gray first for the role of the superintendent. (See Table 
XIII). Mr. Green was second to Mr. White for first place for 
the role of the principal in the 60 to ?0 age group while the 
same group gave the most first place votes to Mr. Gray for 
the role of the superintendent. Mr. Green received the 
fewest first place votes for superintendent. In the 20 to 
29 age-group, Mr. Green received the fewest first place votes 
with the other four virtually in a tie. (See Table XIV). 

Mr. Gray received the most last place votes from the 60 to 
70 age- group for both the role of the principal and the 
superintendent. He also received the 



most last place votes 
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for the role of the latter from the 20 to 29 age- group. (See 
Table XV) . 



TABLE XII 

THE COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE ON LEADERSHIP STYLE FOR 
THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 

BY AGE IN AN OPEN GROUP 



AGE 


PRINCIPAL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


20 - 29 


0.00667 


0.05682^ 


30 - 39 


0.00630 


0.01919 


40 - 49 


0.02830 


0.01532 


50 - 59 


0.04470 


0.012c 1 


60 - 70 


0.25121^ 


0 .i 4809^ 



^>^=17.08; Sig at P> 0.01, 4 d.f. 
^X^=12.73; Sig at P> 0.02, 4 d.f. 
^^=10.07; Sig at PZ0.02, 4 d.f. 



TABLE XIII 



SUMMATED RANKINGS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLE OF 
THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
AGE IN AN OPEN GROUP 




AGE 



PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 







Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


20 - 


• 29 


3.5 


1.5 


1.5 


3.5 


5 


5 


2 


3 


4 


1 


30 - 


• 39 


4.5 


4.5 


1.5 


2.5 


2.5 


4.5 


4.5 


2 


3 


1 


40 - 


■ 49 


2.5 


4 


1 


2.5 


5 


5 


2.5 


2.5 


4 


1 


50 ■ 


- 59 


2 


4.5 


1 


3 


4 o 5 


3 


5 


1 


3 


3 


60 ■ 


- 70 


2.5 


4.5 


1 


4,5 


2.5 


3 


5 


1 


4 


2 
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TABLE XIV 



FIRST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY AGE IN 



ATVT ODii'TVT rrumiD 

— ■ - V/a. VAX w v>x 



AGE 






PRINCr. 


>AL 




SUPERINTENDENT 






Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


dry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


20 - 


29 


3 


l4 


9 


14 


4 


10 


11 


4 


10 


10 


30 - 


39 


10 


10 


l6 


17 


10 


12 


l4 


6 


7 


24 


ko - 


49 


16 


13 


29 


34 


11 


20 


23 


15 


l6 


29 


50 - 


59 


18 


17 


23 


22 


18 


12 


15 


11 


29 


31 


60 - 


70 


1 


7 


8 


9 


4 


6 


5 


3 


7 


8 





LAST 


TABLE XV 

RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF 
PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY AGE IN 

AN OPEN GROUP 


THE 


AGE 






PRINCIPAL 




SUPERINTENDENT 






Blk 


Brn Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


20 


- 29 


6 


8 


7 


6 


18 


10 


2 


11 


8 


l4 


30 


- 39 


13 


10 


7 


11 


21 


13 


11 


14 


11 


13 


40 


- 49 


18 


31 


10 


8 


34 


l6 


30 


18 


13 


22 


50 


- 59 


15 


18 


11 


16 


34 


16 


20 


15 


15 


29 


6o 


- 70 


6 


3 


2 


4 


13 


6 


4 


2 


5 


12 
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When the sex categories in an *’open” group were 
tested for agreement on the roles of tho principal and the 
superintendent, there was no significant agreement, (See 
Table XVI), Although the agreement was not significant, 

Mr, (ireen was ranked first by both males and females for 
the role of the principal and Mr, Gray was ranked first for 
the role of the superintendent by both groups, (See Table 
XVII), The first ranks and the last ranks for the roles of 
the principal and the superintendent are indicated in Table 
XVIII and Table XIX respectively, 

TABLE XVI 



THE COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE ON LEADERSHIP STYLE FOR 
THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 

BY SEX IN AN OPEN GROUP 



SEX 


PRINCIPAL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Male 


0,00366 


0,00387 


Female 


0,00390 


0,00350 



When analyzed by teaching experience, the over 20 
year experience- group significantly agreed on the leadership 
style for the role of the principal and the superintendent. 
The 0 to 6 year experience -group also significantly agreed 
on the leadership style for the role of the superintendent, 
(See Table XX) , Mr, Green was ranked first by the over 20 
year experience-group for both the roles of the principal 
and the superintendent. The 0 to 6 year experience group 
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TABLE XVII 

SUMMATED RANKINGS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
SEX IN AN OPEN GROUP 



SEX PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 





Blk 


Brn 


GLrn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Male 


2 


^.5 


1 


3 


k.5 


5 


2 


3 


4 


1 


Female 


4 


3 


1 


2 


5 


5 


2 


3 


4 


1 



TABLE XVIII 

FIRST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF 
THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 
BY SEX IN AN OPEN GROUP 



SEX PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 





Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Male 


27 


18 


28 


16 


21 


12 


22 


18 


15 


^3 


Female 


18 


22 


48 


21 


27 


18 


21 


28 


11 
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TABLE XIX 

LAST RANKS OP LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF 
THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 
BY SEX IN AN OPEN GROUP 



SEX PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 





Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Male 


21 


20 


20 


13 


30 


28 


18 


17 


17 


26 


Female 


24 


31 


16 


21 


4o 


30 


28 


21 


25 


29 
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TABLE XX 



THE COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE ON LEADERSHIP STYLE FOR 
THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE IN AN OPEN GROUP 



TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE 


PRINCIPAL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


0-6 


0.00869 


0.02802^ 


7-13 


0.00614 


0.02130 


Ik - 20 


0.03165 


0.00491 


20 + 


0.18538^ 


0.16712^ 



H^= 24 . 47 ; Sig at P> 0 . 001 , k d.f. 

9 . 75 ; Sig at P> 0 . 05 , k d.f. 
^X?= 22 . 06 ; Sig at P> 0 . 001 , k d.f. 



rauJked Mr. Gray first for the role of the superintendent. 

(See Table XXI). Mr. Green received the most first place 
votes from the over 20 year experience -group for the role 
of the principal while the same group gave Mr. Gray the 
most first place votes for the role of the superintendent, 
although he did not rank first in the summated rettings. The 
0 to 6 year experience group gave Mr. Gray a large proportion, 
46 per cent, of first place votes. (See Table XXII). Mr. 

Green received no last place votes for the roles of the 
principal or the superintendent from the over 20 year 
age-group. Mr. Gray received the most last place votes for 
the role of the superintendent from the 0 to 6 age group 
which contrasted with his receiving the most first place 
votes from the same group. (See Table XXIII). 
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TABLE XXI 

SUMMATED RANKINGS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE IN AN OPEN GROUP 



TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE 




PRINCIPAL 




SUPERINTENDENT 






Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


GLrn 


Wht 


Gry 


0-6 


4 


2 


1 


3 


5 


5 


2 


3 


4 


1 


7-13 


2 


4 


1 


3 


5 


4.5 


2 


3 


4o5 


1 


14 - 20 


2 


4 


1 


3 


5 


4 


1 


2 


4 


4 


20+ 


4 


5 


1 


2.5 


2.5 


5 


4 


1 


3 


2 






TABLE 


XXII 















FIRST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES 
OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE IN AN OPEN GROUP 



TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE 




PRINCIPAL 




SUPERINTENDENT 




Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


0-6 


10 


15 


30 


12 


17 


7 


17 


17 


4 


39 


7-13 


22 


15 


20 


15 


l6 


12 


14 


14 


13 


35 


14 - 20 


11 


7 


10 


7 


7 


8 


9 


7 


4 


14 


20+ 


2 


3 


16 


3 


8 


3 


3 


8 


5 


13 



When analyzed according to teaching level, the 
elementary teachers significantly agreed on the leadership 
style for the roles of the principal and the superintendent. 
(See Table XXIV). The "open" group elementary teachers 
ranked Mr. Green first for the role of the principal and 
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TABLE XXIII 



LAST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF 
THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE IN AN OPEN GROUP 



TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE 



PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 





Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


dry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


0-6 


12 


12 


18 


11 


28 


16 


13 


18 


14 


21 


7 - 13 


17 


19 


14 


15 


20 


19 


16 


15 


18 


18 


o 

CM 

1 

H 


6 


11 


4 


7 


12 


10 


7 


5 


7 


11 


20+ 


10 


9 


0 


1 


10 


13 


10 


0 


3 


5 



TABLE XXIV 

THE COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE ON LEADERSHIP STYLE FOR 
THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 
BY TEACHING LEVEL IN AN OPEN GROUP 



TEACHING 

LEVEL 


PRINCIPAL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


elementary 


0.02429^ 


0 , 03616 ^ 


Secondary 


0.02245 


0.00723 



^'X?=15.26; Sig at P> 0.01, 4 d.f. 
^■)(^=22,71; Sig at P> 0.001,4 d.f. 



4r. Gray first for the role of the superintendent. Although 
lot significant, the secondary teachers ranked Mr, Green in 
a tie with Mr. Black for first place for the role of the 
principal and Mr. Gray in first place for the role of the 
superintendent. (See Table XXV). Both the elementary and 
the secondary groups gave the most first place votes to 
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TABLE XXV 

SUMMATED RANKINGS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
TEACHING LEVEL IN AN OPEN GROUP 



TEACHING 

LEVEL 




PRINCIPAL 




SUPERINTENDENT 






Blk 


Brn Grn Wht 


Giry 


Blk Brn Grn Wht 


Giry 


Elementary 




4.5 1 2.5 


2.5 


5 3 2 4 


1 


Secondary 


1.5 


3.5 1.5 3o5 


5 


5 2 3.5 3.5 


1 



Mr. Green for the role of the principal and to Mr. Gray for 
the role of the superintendent. (See Table XXVI). The 
elementary teachers gave Mr. Giray the most last place votes 
for the role of the principal and Mr. Black the most last 
place votes for the role of the superintendent. The 
secondary teachers gave the most last place votes to Mr. 

Gray for both the roles of principal and the superintendent. 
(See Table XXVII) . 



TABLE XXVI 

FIRST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF 
THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
TEACHING LEVEL IN AN OPEN GROUP 



TEACHING 

LEVEL 



PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 





Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Bm 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


El ement ary 


24 


23 


52 


26 


30 


20 


22 


31 


l6 


66 


Secondeiry 


21 


18 


24 


11 


18 


10 


21 


15 


11 


35 
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TABLE XXVII 



LAST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF 
THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 

T'K' ArtTTMn T.P.VF.T. TTM AN OP P.N GROUP 



TEACHING 

LEVEL 




PRINCIPAL 




SUPERINTENDENT 




Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Elementary 


32 


3k 


20 


27 


37 


ko 


31 


21 


31 


29 


Secondary 


Ik 


17 


16 


7 


33 


19 


15 


17 


11 


26 



Hypothesis 3 was : The observed agreement among the 

rankings of leadership ;ityles by organization-role, age, sex, 
teaching experience, and teaching level in a "closed” group 
is a matter of chance. Kendall's coefficient of concordance, 
W, was used to determine the amount of agreement within a 
group. The sub-hypothesis for each independent variable was 
tested. The required chi square value for significance at 
the P2[ *05 was 9-^9- 

The sub-hypothesis concerning organization-role was 
tested in four categories for agreement on leadership styles 
for the roles of the principal and the superintendent o The 
Service Bureaucrcit category for the role of the principal was 
the only category that agreed significantly. (See Table 
XXVIII). The summated rankings in Table XXIX show that 
the Service Bureaucrat category ranked Mr, dreen and Mr, White 
in a tie for the role of the principal. All the other groups 
did not significantly agree on any particular style of 
leadership. The Service Bureaucrat category gave the most 
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TABLE XXVIII 

THE COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE ON LEADERSHIP STYLE FOR 
THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
ORGANIZATION -ROLE IN A CLOSED GROtJP 



ORGANIZATION- 

ROLE 


PRINCIPAL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Service 

Bureaucrat 


0.04643^ 


0.00564 


Functional 

Bureaucrat 


0-14693 


0.07346 


Job 

Bureaucrat 


0.08038 


0.02540 


Alienated 


0.04666 


0.06666 


^A^=56.65; Sig 


at P^ 0.001, 4 d.f. 





TABLE XXIX 

SUMMATED RANKINGS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
ORGANIZATION-ROLE IN A CLOSED GROUP 



ORGANIZATION- 

ROLE 



PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 



Service 

Bureaucrat 

Func-tional 

Bxireaucrat 

Job 

Bxireaucrat 

Alienated 



Blk Bm Grn Wht Gry Blk Brn Grn Wht Gry 

k 3 1«5 1.5 5^ 2 5 3 1 

4.5 3 2 1 4.5 5 3=3 3«5 1 2 

1.5 5 1.5 3454213 

541 2.5 2.5 5 2.5 2o5 1 4 
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first place votes to Mr. Gireen and the fewest first place 
votes to Mr, Gray for the role of the principal. (See Table 
XXX) = The s SD 20 g 370 lip gstv© Mir i Qjrsy tii© mos "fc X©s X plsic © 
votes euid Mr. Green fewest last place votes for the role of 
the principal. (See Table XXXI). 

TABLE XXX 

FIRST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF 
THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
ORGANIZATION -ROLE IN A CLOSED GROUP 



ORGANIZATION- 

ROLE 



PRINCIPAL 



SUPERINTENDENT 







Blk 


Brn 


Gm 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Service 

Bureaucrat 




42 


58 


78 


82 


38 


21 


25 


28 


20 


70 ■ 


Functional 

Bureaucrat 




0 


2 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


2 


2 


2 


Job 

Bureaucrat 


- 


6 


1 


5 


9 


5 


8 


13 


14 


4 


24 


Alienated 




0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


4 


1 


0 


2 



When the age-group categories were tested for 
agreement on the choice of leadership style for the roles 
of the principal and the superintendent in a "closed" group 
no significance was noted for the role of the superintendent. 
All age-groups except the 30 to 39 age-group significantly 
agreed on the leadership style for the role of the prin- 
cipal as indicated by Table XXXII. The summated rankings 
in Table XXXIII show that the 20 to 29 age-group ranked 
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TABLE XXXI 

LAST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF 
THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
ORGANIZATION-ROLE IN A CLOSED GROUP 



ORGANIZATION- 

ROLE 



PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 





Blk 


Brn 


Gbrn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Service 

Bureaucrat 


49 


58 


36 


42 


106 


50 


57 


56 


50 


79 


Functional 

Bureaucrat 


2 


1 


0 


0 


3 


1 


2 


0 


0 


3 


Job 

Biireaucrat 


5 


9 


0 


3 


9 


6 


7 


3 


2 


7 


Alienated 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 



TABLE XXXII 

THE COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE ON LEADERSHIP STYLE FOR 
THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 

BY AGE IN A CLOSED GROUP 



AGE 



PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 



20 - 


29 


0.05900^ 


0o04803 


30 - 


39 


0.02233 


0.02419 


40 - 


49 


0.08702^ 


0.00865 


50 - 


59 


0.02653^ 


0.02095 


60 - 


70 


4 

0.10351 


0.06210 



^X^=10.62; 

^^=36.20; 

^^= 10 . 40 ; 

\^= 12 . 84 ; 



Sig at P2 0.05, 
Sig at P 2 . 0.001 , 
Sig at P2-0.05, 
Sig at Py 0.02, 



4 d.f. 
4 d.f. 
4 d.f. 
4 d.f. 



er|c 
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TABLE XXXIII 

SUMMATED RANKINGS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
AGE IN A CLOSED GROUP 



AGE PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 







Bik 


Bm 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


20 - 


29 


4 


1.5 


3 


1.5 


5 


5 


1 


4 


2.5 


2.5 


30 - 


39 


3.5 


3.5 


1.5 


1-5 


5 


3 


2 


5 


4 


1 


40 - 


49 


3 


4 


2 


1 


5 


3-5 


3.5 


5 


2 


1 


50 - 


59 


4 


3 


1 


2 


5 


5 


4 


3 


1 


2 


60 - 


70 


4 


3 


1 


2 


5 


4 


3 


1 


2 


5 



Mr. Brov?n and Mr. White in a tie for first place. The 40 to 

49 age-group selected Mr. White in first place, while the 

50 to 59 and the 60 to 70 age-groups selected Mr. Green in 

place. Although the suimnated ranks do not show Mr. 
Green to be the first choice of the 20 to 29 and the 40 to 49 
age-groups, they both gave him the most first place votes. 
(See Table XXXIV). The 20 to 29 age-group gave Mr. Green 
the second highest number of last place votes, while the 
40 to 49 , 50 to 59 » and the 60 to 70 age- groups all gave 
Mr. Green the fewest mimber of last place votes. (See Table 
XXXV) . 

When the sex categories in a "closed" group were 
tested for agreement on the choice of leadership style for 
the roles of the principal and the superintendent there was 
significant agreement for the role of the principal by both 
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TABLE XXXIV 



FIRST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF 
THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 
BY AGE IN A CLOSED GROUP 



AGE PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 







Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


•y 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


20 - 


29 


5 


14 


19 


8 


9 


3 


12 


12 


2 


26 


30 - 


39 


12 


11 


17 


14 


15 


8 


Ic 


16 


7 


27 


ko - 


49 


21 


10 


22 


9 


12 


13 


10 


10 


10 


31 


50 - 


59 


5 


4 


9 


6 


8 


5 


8 


4 


5 


10 


60 - 


70 


2 


1 


9 


0 


4 


1 


2 


4 


2 


7 



TABLE XXXV 



LAST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF 
THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 
BY AGE IN A CLOSED GROUP 



age principal SUPERINTENDENT 







Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Girn 


Wht 


Gry 


20 - 


29 


9 


8 


13 


8 


16 


11 


7 


16 


8 


12 


30 - 


39 


11 


16 


12 


9 


18 


14 


15 


12 


12 


15 


40 - 


49 


18 


14 


9 


10 


20 


22 


11 


7 


13 


18 


50 - 


59 


4 


7 


2 


5 


11 


6 


6 


3 


6 


9 


60 - 


70 


3 


6 


0 


2 


5 


5 


7 


0 


3 


1 
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males and females. (See Table XXXVI). The male group 
^i^nked Mr. White in first place vrith Mr. Glreen in second 
place. The female group reversed this order and ranked 
Mr. Green first and Mr. White second. Both groups ranked 
Mr. Gray last for the role of the principal. (See Table 
XXXVII). The male group gave Mr. Green and Mr. White the 
same niimber of first place votes while the female group 
gave the most first place votes to Mr. White, although Mr. 
Green had a higher summated ranking. (See Table XXXVIII). 
The male group gave. Mr. White the fewest last ranks with 
Mr . Green a close second. The female group gave the fewest 
last place votes to Mr. Green. (See Table XXXIX). 

TABLE XXXVI 

THE COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE ON LEADERSHIP STYLE 
FOR THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT BY SEX IN A CLOSED GROUP 



SEX 


PRINCIPAL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Male 


0.05^95^ 


0.00253 


Female 


0. 04134^ 


0.00785 



\^=23.08; Sig at P> 0.001, k d.f. 
^X^=39»19; Sig at P> 0.001, k d.f. 
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TABLE XXXVII 



SUMMATED RANKINGS OP LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLE OF 
THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 





bEX 


iN 


A CL 0 Si!;D 


GkOuf 






SEX 




PRINCIPAL 


SUPERINTENDENT 




Blk 


Bm 


Grn VTht 


Gry Blk Brn Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Male 


3 




2 1 


5 4.5 1.5 3 


4.5 


1.5 


Female 


k 


3 


1 2 


5 5 3 4 


1.5 


1.5 



FIRST 


TABLE XXXVIII 

RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES 
THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
SEX IN A CLOSED GROUP 


OF 




SEX 




PRINCIPAL 




SUPERINTENDENT 




Blk 


Brn Grn Wht 


Gry 


Blk Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gbry 


Male 


l 4 


23 27 27 


13 


23 21 


11 


18 


31 


Female 


35 


38 58 69 


34 


37 47 


28 


51 


71 



LAST 


TABLE XXXIX 

RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF 
PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
SEX IN A CLOSED GRO ' 


THE 


SEX 




PRINCIPAL 


SUPERINTENDENT 




Blk 


Brn Grn Wht 


Gry Blk Brn Grn 


Wht Giry 


Male 


17 


to 

VJ1 

H 

H 


4 l 23 18 15 


CO 

CM 

00 

H 


Female 


41 


45 26 36 


79 38 49 45 


34 62 
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When analyzed by teaching experience, all categories 
for the leadership style of the principal were significant. 
The least experienced and the most experienced groups 
significantly agreed on the leadership style for the role 
of the superintendent. (See Table XL). Mr. Green was 
ranked first for the role of the principal by the 7 to 13 
and the over 20 experience- groups and Mr. White was ranked 
first by the 0 to 6 and the 1^ to 20 experience-groups . 

All categories ranked Mr. Gray in last place. The 0 to 6 
experience- group ranked Mr. Brown first and Mr. Gray second 
while the over 20 experience -group ranked Mr. (iray first. 

Mr. Green was ranked last by the 0 to 6 experience -group and 
Mr. Brown was ranked last by the over 20 experience- group. 
(See Table XLI). Although Mr. dreen was ranked first for 
principal in the summated rankings , he did not receive the 
most first place votes from any category. Mr. Gray received 
the most first place choices by the least experienced and the 
most experienced groups. (See Table XLII). Mr. dray 
received the most last place votes for principal in each 
experience category. In the over 20 experience -group 
category, Mr. Gray received the most last place votes which 
contrasts with the fact that the same group gave him the 
most first place votes. The O to 6 experience- group only 
failed by two choices to give Mr. Gray the most last place 
votes after awarding him the most first place votes for the 
role of superintendent. (See Table XLIII). 
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TABLE XL 



THE COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE ON LEADERSHIP STYLE FOR 
THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE IN A CLOSED GROUP 



TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE 


PRINCIPAL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


0-6 


0.03144^ 


0.12089^ 


H 

1 


0.06346^ 


0.00656 


0 

CM 

1 

H 


0.06573^ 


0.01450 


20+ 


Zj. 

0.04369 


0.08435^ 



\^=11.82; 


Sig 


at 


P> 


CM 

0 

• 

0 


d.f . 




Sig 


at 


P> 


0.01, 4 


d.f . 


\^=20.25; 


Sig 


at 


PZ 


0.001, 4 


d.f. 


\^=19.75; 


Sig 


at 


PZ 


0.001, 4 


d.f. 


5\^=45.46; 


Sig 


at 


PZ 


0.001, 4 


d.f. 


^X^=38.13; 


Sig 


at 


PZ 


0.001, 4 


d.f. 



TABLE XLI 

SUMMATED RANKINGS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE IN A CLOSED GROUP 



TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE 



PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 



0 - 6 
7-13 
Ik - 20 



20 + 



Blk Brn Grn Wht Gry 

43215 

43125 

43215 

34125 



Blk Brn Grn Wht Gry 

41532 

5 2 4 2 2 

51342 
35421 
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TABLE XL I I 

FIRST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE IN A CLOSED GROUP 



TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE 




PRINCIPAL 




SUPERINTENDENT 




Blk 


Brn Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Girn 


Wht 


Gry 


0-6 


15 


19 24 


25 


10 


20 


22 


8 


16 


28 


7-13 


5 


11 15 


18 


8 


8 


l4 


9 


11 


15 


Ik - 20 


8 


15 19 


25 


10 


10 


18 


12 


12 


25 


20+ 


20 


16 27 


28 


19 


22 


14 


10 


30 


34 






TABLE 


XLIII 












LAST 


RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES 


OF 






THE PRINCIPAL 


AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 


BY 








TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


IN A 


CLOSED 


GROUP 






TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE 


PRINCIPAL 




SUPERINTENDENT 




Blk 


Brn Girn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Girn 


Wht 


Giry 


0-6 


15 


17 l4 


14 


32 


17 


14 


24 


15 


22 


7-13 


8 


12 6 


8 


24 


11 


13 


11 


9 


l4 


l4 - 20 


21 


14 6 


8 


26 


20 


12 


7 


14 


20 


20+ 


14 


27 11 


15 


38 


15 


28 


18 


14 


34 
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The agreement for the role of the principal by 
teaching level was significant in both categories while the 
elementary teachers almost agreed significantly on the 
leadership style for the role of the superintendent. The 
level of agreement of the elementary teachers was 0.06, which 
is just below the level of significance selected for this 
study. It is included for information only. (See Table XLIV). 

TABLE XLIV 

THE COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE ON LEADERSHIP STYLE FOR 
THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 
BY TEACHING LEVEL IN A CLOSED GROUP 



TEACHING 

LEVEL 


PRINCIPAL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Elementary 


0.33552^ 


0.01377 


Secondary 


0.04578^ 


0.00253 



^A^= 228 . 16 ; Sig at PZL 0 . 001 , k d.f. 
31. 50 ; Sig at P^O.OOl, f d.f. 



Both elementary and secondary teachers ranked Mr. 
Green and Mr. White in a tie for first place for the role 
of the principal while ranking Mr. Gray in last place. 
Although the level of agreement was only significemt at 
the 0.06 level, the elementary teachers did rank Mr. Gray 
in first place for the role of the superintendent. (See 
Table XLV). Mr. White received the most first place votes 
by both elementary and secondary teachers for the role of 
the principal. Mr. Green was ranked in second place by both 
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TABLE XLV 

SUMMATED RANKINGS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
TEACHING LEVEL IN A CLOSED GROUP 



TEACHING 

LEVEL 



PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 



Blk Brn Girn Wht Gry Blk Brn Grn Wht Gry 
Elementary k 31 - 51-55 5 3 4 2 1 

Secondary 3.5 3.5 I.5 1.5 5 4 I.5 5 3 I.5 



categories and only missed being tied for first by one vote 
in the secondary category. Mr. Gray received the most first 
place ranks by elementary teachers for the role of the 
superintendent. (See Table XLVI). Mr. Green received the 
fewest last place votes for principal by both elementary and 
secondary teachers. Mr. Gray received the most last place 
votes for principal in each category. Mr. Gray received the 
most last place votes for superintendent after having 
received the most first place votes from the same group. 

(See Table XLVII). 

TABLE XLVI 



FIRST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY TEACHING 
LEVEL IN A CLOSED GROUP 



TEACHING 

LEVEL 




PRINCIPAL 




SUPERINTENDENT 




Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Elementary 


24 


30 


39 


49 


25 


23 


32 


19 


40 


54 


Secondary 


24 


30 


46 


47 


22 


37 


36 


20 


28 


48 
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TABLE XLVII 



LAST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY TEACHING 
LEVEL IN A CLOSED GROUP 



TEACHING 

LEVEL 




PRINCIPAL 




S UPERINTENDENT 




Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Elementary 


2k 


29 


20 


27 


63 


26 


3k 


30 


29 


ke 


Secondary 


33 


kl 


17 


18 


57 


3k 


33 


30 


23 


kk 



Hypothesis k was: The observed agreement among the 

rankings of leadership styles by school membership, organiza- 
tion-role, age, sex, teaching experience, and teaching level 
in a group composed of all teachers is a matter of chance. 
Kendall's coefficient of concordance, W, was used to deter- 
mine the amount of agreement within a group. The sub-hypothesis 
for each independent variable was tested. The required chi 
square value for significance at P> .05 was 9.^9. 

Teachers in both the "open” and "closed" systems 
significantly agreed on th^ leadership style for the principal. 
The "closed" group placed Mr. Green in first place while the 
"open” group selected both Mr. Green and Mr. White for the 
top position. Both groups ranked Mr. Gray in last place 
role of the principal© Only the "open" group 
significantly agreed on the leadership style for the super- 
intendent. (See Table XLVIII). This group selected Mr. 

Gray for their first choice which contrasted to their choice 
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TiSBLE XLVIII 



THE COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE ON LEADERSHIP STYLE FOR 
THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 
BY SYSTEMS IN A COMBINED GROUP 


SYSTEM 






PRINCIPAL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Open 






0 . 01713 ^ 


0.01960^ 


Closed 






0 . 04353 ^ 


0.00349 



^X^=17.41; Sig at 0.01, k d.f. 
^X^= 59 . 56 ; Sig at P> 0.001, k d.f. 
^7^=19.92; Sig at P> 0.001, k d.f. 



of last for him for the role of the principal. Although it 
is only significant at the 0.01 level, the ’’closed” group 
also ranked Mr. Gray first for the role of the superintendent 
after having ranked him last for the role of the principal. 
(See Table XLIX) . 



TABLE XLIX 

SUMMATED RANKINGS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
SYSTEMS IN A COMBINED GROUP 



SYSTEM 



Open 

Closed 



PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 

Blk Brn Grn Wht Gry Blk Brn Grn Wht Gry 
k 3 1.5 1.5 5 3.5 3.5 5 2 1 

2413553241 
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For the role of the principal , the "open" group gave 
the most first place votes to Mr* Gh*een and the fewest first 
place votes to Mr. White. The "closed" group gave more first 
place votes to Mr. White and the fewest first place votes to 
Mr. Gray. Both groups gave the most first place votes to 
Mr. Gray for the role of the superintendent while the "open" 
group gave the fewest first place votes to Mr. White and the 
"closed" group gave the fewest first place votes to Mr. Green, 
the style they had ranked at the top for the role of the 
principal. (See Table L) . 



TABLE L 

FIRST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF 
THE PRINCIPAL AND IHE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
SYSTEM IN A COMBINED GROUP 



SYS".'EM 




PRINCIPAL 




SUPERINTENDENT 




Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Open 


45 


40 


76 


37 


48 


30 


43 


46 


26 


101 


Closed 


48 


6l 


85 


96 


47 


6o 


68 


39 


69 


102 



Both groups gave the most last place votes to Mr. 
Gray for the role of the principal. The "open" group gave 
Mr. Black the most last place votes but that was only three 
more votes than Mr. Gray received after Mr. Gray had 
received the most first place votes. (See Table LI). 

The sub-hypothesis concerning organization-role was 
tested in four categories for the roles of the principal and 
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TABLE LI 






LAST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF 
THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
SYSTEM IN A COMBINED GROUP 



SYSTEM 




PRINCIPAL 




SUPERINTENDENT 




Blk 


Brn 


Gm 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


GLrn 


Wht 


Gry 


Open 


^5 


51 


36 


34 


70 


58 


46 


38 


42 


55 


Closed 


58 


70 


37 


45 


120 


61 


67 


60 


52 


90 



the superintendent. The Service Bureaucrat category was 
significant for both the roles of the principal and the 
superintendent. (See Table LII) . The Service Bureaucrat 
category ranked Mr. Gireen first and Mr. Gray last for the 
role of the principal. For the role of the superintendent, 
they ranked Mr. Gray first, Mr. Black last, and Mr. Green, 
who had been given the top rank for the role of the principal , 
next to last. (See Table LIII). The most first place votes 
went to Mr. Green for the role of the principal while Mr. 

Giray received the fewest first place votes. Mr. Gray 
received the most first place votes for superintendent and 
Mr. Gireen received the fewest first place votes. (See 
Table LIV) . Mr. Gray, who had been ranked last and had 
received the fewest first place votes for the role of the 
principal also received the most last place votes. Mr. Gray 
not only received the top rank and the most first place 
votes for the role of the superintendent, he also received 
the most last place votes for the same role. (See Table LV). 
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TABLE LI I 

THE COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE ON LEADERSHIP STYLE FOR 
THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
ORGANIZATION-ROLE IN A COMBINED GROUP 



ORGANIZATION- 

ROLE 






PRINCIPAL 




SUPERINTENDENT 


Service 

Biireaucrat 






0.0313^ 






0.00917^ 


Functional 

Bureaucrat 






0.05244 






0.05155 


Job 

Bureaucrat 






0.02238 






0.01155 


Alienated 






0.07222 






0.0555 


\^ = 60 . 13 ; Sig 


at 


PZ. 0 . 


001 , 4 d.f. 








^\.^= 17 » 62 ; Sig 


at 


VZ 0 . 


01 , 4 d.f. 














TABLE LIII 








SUMMATED RANKINGS OF 


LEADERSHIP STYLES 


FOR THE ROLE OF 


THE 


PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 


ORGANIZATION- ROLE IN A 


COMBINED 


GROUP 


ORGANIZATION- 

ROLE 






PRINCIPAL 




S UP ERINTEND EN T 






Blk 


Bm dm Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn Grn Wht dry 


Service 

Bureaucrat 




4 


312 


5 


5 


2^31 


Functional 

Biireaucrat 




5 


312 


4 


5 


4 2.5 1 2.5 


Job 

Bureaucrat 




2 


4.5 1 3 


4.5 


5 


3 1.5 4 1.5 


Alienated 




3.5 


512 


3.5 


5 


2314 
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TABLE LIV 



FIRST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY ORGANIZATION- 

ROLE IN A COMBINED GROUP 



ORGANIZATION- 

ROLE 




PRINCIPAL 




SUPERINTENDENT 




Blk 


Brn Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Girn 


Wht 


Gry 


Service 

Btireaucrat 


72 


o 

H 

CO 


109 


97 


75 


84 


64 


77 


163 


Functional 

Bureaucrat 


0 


2 k 


3 


3 


0 


2 


2 


3 


5 


Job 

Bureaucrat 


18 


12 23 


18 


18 


13 


18 


17 


13 


28 


Alienated 


3 


2 2 


1 


3 


1 


5 


1 


2 


2 






TABLE 


LV 














LAST RANKS 


OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF THE 


PRINCIPAL 


AND THE SXJPERINTENDENT 


BY ORGANIZATION- 






ROLE 


IN A COMBINED GROUP 










ORGANIZATION- 

ROLE 




PRINCIPAL 




SUPERINTENDENT 




Blk 


Brn Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Service 

Bureaucrat 


80 


93 57 


64 


152 


88 


89 


80 


75 


117 


Fixnctional 

Bureaucrat 


3 


2 2 


0 


5 


4 


3 


1 


0 


4 


Job 

Bureaucrat 


14 


20 12 


14 


28 


18 


17 


14 


18 


21 


Alienated 


2 


3 1 


1 


4 




2 


2 


1 


2 




The sub-hypothes icS concerning age was tested in five 
categories for the roles of the principal and the super- 
intendent. The 40 to 49, 50 to 59, and 60 to ?0 age- groups 
each agreed significantly on the role of the principal o The 
20 to 29 , 50 to 59, and 60 to 70 age-groups agreed significant- 
ly on the role cf the superintendent. (See Table LVI)o The 
40 tc 49 age-groups ranked Mr. Green and Mr. White in a tie 
for first place while the 50 to 59 and the 60 to 70 age-groups 
gave first place to Mr. Green and second place to Mto White. 

All three age categories ranked Mr. (iray last. The 20 to 
29 age-group ranked Mr. Gray first, the 50 to 59 age-group 
ranked him fourth, and the 60 to 70 age-group placed him in 
a tie for second with Mr. Brown. (See Table LVII) . All 
three age-groups who agreed significantly on the leadership 
style for the role of the principal gave Mr, Green the most 
first place votes. All three age-groups who agreed signifi- 
cantly on the leadership style for the role of the superinten- 
dent gave Mr. Gray the most first place votes. (See Table 
LVIII). Mr. Gray received the most last place votes with Mr. 
Green the fewest last place votes for the role of the principal. 
Although Mr. Gray received the most first place votes from 
the 20 to 29 age-group, he only needed one more vote to tie 
for the most last place votes for the role of the superinten- 
dent. The 50 to 59 and the 60 to 70 age-groups gave Mr. Gray 
the most last place votes after giving him the most first 
place votes for the same role. (See Table LIX) . 
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TABLE LVI 



TKE COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE ON LEADERSHIP STYLE FOR 
THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 
BY AGE IN A COMBINED GROUP 



AGE 




PRINCIPAL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


20 - 


29 


0.02126 


0.04274^ 


30 - 


39 


0.01107 


0.01548 


4o - 


^9 


0.05133^ 


0.00808 


50 - 


59 


0.027532 


0.09517^ 


6 o - 


70 


0.0884S3 


0 . 05932 ^ 



^X^=36-96; Sig at 
Sig at 
3X2=16 .99; Sig at 
^2=17. 27; Sig at 
5x2=49.87; Sig at 
^Xf=ll-39; Sig at 



PZ 0.001 , 4 


d.f 


p^ 0.001, 4 


d.f 


P 2 . 0.001, 4 


d.f 


P210.01, 4 


d.f 


p>o.ooi, 4 


d.f 


P2L0.05, 4 


d.f 



TABLE LVII 

SUMMATED RANKINGS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLE 
OP THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
AGE IN A COMBINED GROUP 



AGE PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 







Blk 


Brn 


Gdrn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


20 - 


29 


4 


1 


3 


2 


5 


5 


2 


4 


3 


1 


30 - 


39 


4 


4 


1 


2 


4 


4 


2 


4 


4 


1 


4o - 


49 


3 


4 


1.5 


1.5 


5 


5 


3.5 


3.5 


2 


1 


50 - 


59 


3 


4 


1 


2 


5 


3 


5 


2 


1 


4 


60 - 


70 


4 


3 


1 


2 


5 


5 


3 


1 


4 


2 
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TABLE LVIII 



FIRST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF 
THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
AGE IN A COMBINED GROUP 



age PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 







Blk 


Brn 


dm 


Wht 


dry 


Blk 


Brn 


drn 


Wht 


dry 


20 - 


29 


8 


28 


28 


22 


13 


13 


23 


l6 


22 


36 


30 - 


39 


22 


21 


33 


31 


25 


20 


25 


22 


14 


31 


40 - 


49 


37 


23 


51 


43 


23 


33 


33 


25 


26 


60 


50 - 


59 


23 


21 


32 


28 


26 


17 


23 


15 


34 


4l 


6o - 


70 


3 


0 

V> 


17 


9 


8 


7 


7 


7 


9 


15 



TABLE LIX 

LAST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF 
THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
AGE IN A COMBINED GROUP 



AGE 



PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 







Blk 


Brn 


drn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


drn 


Wht 


Gry 


20 - 


29 


15 


16 


20 


14 


34 


21 


9 


27 


16 


26 


30 - 


39 


24 


26 


19 


20 


39 


27 


26 


26 


23 


28 


40 - 


49 


36 


^5 


19 


18 


54 


38 


4l 


25 


26 


4o 


50 - 


59 


19 


25 


13 


21 


45 


22 


26 


18 


21 


38 


6o - 


70 


9 


9 


2 


6 


18 


11 


11 


2 


8 


13 
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Both the male and the female categories agreed 
significantly on the leadership style for the role of the 
principal. Only the female group agreed significantly on 
the leadership style for the role of the superintendent. 
(See Table LX). Both groups ranked Mr, Green first, Mr, 
¥hite second, and Mr, Gray last for the role of the prin- 
cipal, Although the male group agreement was not signifi- 
cant at P 2- 0 , 05 , both groups ranked Mr, Gray first and Mr, 
Black last, (See Table LXI), Both groups gave Mr, Green 
the most first place votes for principal euid Mr, Giray the 
most first place votes for superintendent, (See Table 
XLII), Mr. Gray was given the most last place votes by 
both groups for the roles of the principal and the super- 
intendent, Mr, Gray was the most popular and the most 
unpopular style for the role of the superintendent, (See 
Table LXIII), 



TABLE LX 

THE COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE ON LEADERSHIP STYLE 
FOR THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT BY SEX IN A COMBINED GROUP 



SEX 


PRINCIPAL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Male 


0,0246?^ 


O 0 OO 82 O 


Female 


0 , 03768 ^ 


0 , 00901 ^ 



^\^ = 21o51; Sig at P2 0,001, 4 d,f. 
^^^= 56 , 98 ; Sig at P> 0,001, 4 d.f. 
\^=13,64; Sig at P^ 0,01, 4 d,f 




o 
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TABLE LXI 

SUMMATED RANKINGS OP LEADERSHIP SlYLES FOR THE ROLE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
SEX IN A COMBINED GROUP 



SEX 




PRINCIPAL 




a 


UPERINTENDENT 




Blk 


Brn Grn Wht 


Giry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


VHit Gry 


Male 


3 


k 1 2 


5 


5 


2 


3 


k 1 


Female 




3 12 


5 


5 


3 


k 


2 1 



TABLE LXII 

FIRST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF 
THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 
BY SEX IN A COMBINED GROUP 



PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 





Blk 


Bm 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Male 


Al 




55 


^3 


34 


35 


43 


29 


33 


74 


F emal e 


52 


60 


106 


90 


6l 


55 


68 


56 


62 


129 



TABLE LXI I I 

LAST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OP THE 
PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY SEX 
IN A COMBINED GROUP 



PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 





Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


dry 


Mai e 


38 


45 


31 


22 


71 


51 


36 


32 


35 


54 


F emal e 


65 


76 


42 


57 


119 


68 


77 


66 


59 


91 
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The sub-hypothesis concerning teaching experience 
was tested in four categories. All the experience cate- 
gories agreed significantly on the leadership style for the 
role of the principal. Only the 0 to 6 and the over 20 
exp er ienc e- groups agreed significantly for the role of the 
superintendent. (See Table LXIV) . 

TABLE LXIV 

THE COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE ON LEADERSHIP STYLE FOR 
THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 
BY TEACHING EXPERIENCE IN A COMBINED GROUP 



TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE 


PRINCIPAL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


0-6 


0.19066^ 


0,02070^ 


7-13 


0.01809^ 


0.01128 


14 - 20 


0.03662^ 


0,00880 


20+ 


k 

0.05571 


0.08245^ 





138 , 04 ; 


Sig 


at 


P> 0,001, 


4 


do f c 




10. 71; 


Sig 


at 


P> 0,05, 


4 


do f , 




17 . 73 ; 


Sig 


at 


P> 0.01 , 


4 


d.f . 


'‘ 7 ,f= 


32 . 54 ; 


Sig 


at 


P> 0,001, 


4 


d.f . 


57!= 


14 . 99 ; 


Sig 


at 


P> 0,01 , 


4 


dof 0 


il 


48 . 15 ; 


Sig 


at 


PZ. 0,001, 


4 


d.f. 



All four experience categories ranked Mr. Green, 

Mr. White, and Mr. Gray first, second, and last respectively 
for the role of the principal. The 0 to 6 and the over 20 
experience groups selected Mr. Gray to be in first place. 
(See Table LXV) . Mr. Green received the most first place 




r 
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TABLE LXV 

SUMMATED RANKINGS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE IN A COMBINED GROUP 



TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE 



PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 





Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


0-6 


4 


3 


1 


2 


5 


3 


2 


5 


4 


1 


7-13 


3 


4 


1 


2 


5 


5 


2 


3»5 


3.5 


1 


14 - 20 


4 


3 


1 


2 


5 


5 


1 


2.5 


4 


2.5 


20+ 


3 


4 


1 


2 


5 


4 


5 


3 


2 


1 



votes in each experience category for the role of the 
principal. Mr. Gray received the most first place votes for 
the role of the superintendent from all experience categories. 
(See Table LXVI) . Mr. Gray received the most last place 
choices for the role of the principal and the superintendent. 
(See Table LXVII), 



TABLE LXVI 

FIRST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF 
THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE IN A COMBINED GROUP 



TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE 



PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 





Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


0-6 


27 


29 


32 


25 


60 


33 


27 


42 


29 


43 


H 

1 


25 


31 


20 


23 


44 


30 


29 


26 


27 


32 


14 - 20 


27 


25 


10 


15 


38 


30 


19 


12 


21 


31 


20+ 


24 


36 


11 


16 


48 


26 


38 


18 


17 


39 
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TABLE LXVII 

LAST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE IN A COMBINED GROUP 



TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE 



PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 





Blk 


Brn 


Glrn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Glry 


0-6 


27 


29 


32 


25 


60 


33 


27 


k2 


29 


k3 


H 

1 


25 


31 


20 


23 


kk 


30 


29 


26 


27 


32 


Ik - 20 


27 


25 


10 


15 


38 


30 


19 


12 


21 


31 


20+ 


2k 


36 


11 


16 


kS 


26 


38 


18 


17 


39 



Both the elementary and the secondary teachers 
agreed significantly on the leadership style for the role 
of the principal. Only the elementary teachers agreed 
significantly on the leadership style for the role of the 
superintendent, (See Table LXVIII). Both groups ranked Mr. 
Gireen, Mr. White, and Mr. Gray in first, second, and last 
place respectively for the role of the principal. The elemen- 
tary teachers ranked Mr. Giray first for the role of the 
superintendent. (See Table LXIX) . Mr. Green received the 
moSw first place votes from both teaching level categories 
for the role of the principal and Mr. Giray did the same for 
the role of the superintendent. (See Table LXX) . Mr. Giray 
again received the most last place votes for the roles of 
the principal cind the superintendent from each group as 
indicated in Table LXXI . 



er|c 
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TABLE LXVIII 



THE COEFFICIENT OP CONCORDANCE ON LEADERSHIP STYLE FOR 
THE ROLE OP THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
TEACHING LEVEL IN A COMBINED GROUP 



TEACHING 

LEVEL 


PRINCIPAL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Elementary 

Secondary 


0 . 02543 ^ 

0 . 03142 ^ 


0 . 01809 ^ 

0.00319 



1-X.2 



■)C=33.26; S±g at P> 0.001, 4 d.f. 



2-v2 



X. =33.82; S±g at P> 0.001, 4 d.f. 
^X^=23.67; S±g at P2.0.001, 4 d.f. 



TABLE LXIX 

SUMMATED RANKINGS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
TEACHING LEVEL IN A COMBINED GROUP 



TEACHING 
LEVEL 



PRINCIPAL 



SUPERINTENDENT 





Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Girn Wht 


Gry 


Elementary 


4 


3 


1 


2 


5 


5 


4 


2.5 2.5 


1 


Secondary 


3 


4 


1 


2 


5 


4.5 


2 


4.5 3 


1 



TABLE LXX 

FIRST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OP THE 
PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY TEACHING 
LEVEL IN A COMBINED GROUP 



TEACHING 
LEVEL 



PRINCIPAL 



SUPERINTENDENT 





Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Girn 


Wht 


Gry 


Elementary 


48 


53 


91 


75 


55 


43 


54 


50 


56 


120 


Secondary 


45 


48 


70 


58 


40 


47 


57 


35 


39 


83 
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TABLE LXXI 

LAST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY TEACHING 
LEVEL IN A COMBINED GROUP 



TEACHING 

LEVEL 



PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 





Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Blk 


Brn 


Grn 


Wht 


Gry 


Elementary 


56 


63 


40 


54 


100 


66 


65 


51 


60 


75 


Secondary 


47 


58 


33 


25 


90 


53 


48 


47 


34 


70 



Hypothesis 5 was: The observed agreement among the 

rankings of leadership styles by a combined group of all 
teachers is a matter of chance, Kendall's coefficient of 
concordance, W, was used to determine the amoTxnt of agreement 
within a group. The required chi square value for signifi- 
cance at P^ .05 was 9 »^ 9 » 

The combined group of all teachers agreed signif iceintly 
on the leadership style for the roles of the principal and 
the superintendent as indicated in Table LXXII. The combined 
group of teachers agreed on Mr. Green for the role of the 
principal with Mr. Gray in last place. They reversed Mr, 

Gray's position for the role of the superintendent by ranking 
him first. (See Table LXXIII) , Mr, Green was given the most 
first place votes and Mr, Black had the most last place votes 
for the role of the principal. However, Mr. Gray only 
needed two mors last place votes to tie Mr, Black. Mr, Gray 
did receive the most first place votes for the role of the 



TABLE LXXII 



THE COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE ON LEADERSHIP STYLE FOR 
THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 
BY A COMBINED GROUP OF ALL TEACHERS 



COMBINED 

GROUP 


PRINCIPAL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


All Teachers 


0.01321^ 


0.005^2^ 



Sig at P> 0.001, 4 d.f. 
^’Xf=12.93; Sig at P>0.02, 4 d.f. 



TABLE LXXII I 

SUMMATED RANKINGS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
A COMBINED GROUP OF ALL TEACHERS 



COMBINED 

GROUP 




PRINCIPAL 




SUPERINTENDENT 




Blk 


Brn Grn Wht 


Gry 


Blk Brn Grn Wht Gry 


All Teachers 


3 


2 14 


5 


52431 



superintendent and Mr. Green received the fewest first place 
votes. (See Table LXXIV) . Mr. Gray also received the most 
last place votes for principal and Mr. Green received the 
fewest last place votes. Although Mr. Gray did receive the 
most first place votes for the role of the superintendent , 
he also received the most last place votes for the same 
role. (See Table LXXV) . 

Hypothesis 6 was: There is no statistically sig- 

nificant agreement between teachers with different school 
membership, organization-role, age, sex, teaching experience, 
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TABLE LXXIV 

FIRST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY A COMBINED 

GROUP OF ALL TEACHERS 



COMBINED 

GROUP 



All Teachers 



PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 



Blk Brn Grn Wht Gry Blk Bm Grn Wht Gry 
93 101 l 6 l 133 95 90 111 85 95 203 



TABLE LXXV 

LAST RANKS OF LEADERSHIP STYLES FOR THE ROLES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL AND THE SUPERINTENDENT BY A 
COMBINED GROUP OF ALL TEACHERS 



COMBINED 

GROUP 



PRINCIPAL SUPERINTENDENT 



Blk Brn Grn Wht Gry Blk Brn Grn Wht Gry 
All Teachers 103 121 73 79 190 119 113 98 145 



and teaching level in their selection of the ideal leadership 
style. A probability test constructed from a formula based 
on combination and permutation theory was used to test the 
agreement between groups. In constructing the ideal leader- 
ship style, each teacher selected any ten of the descriptive 
sentences from the Leadership Style Typology. When two groups 
selected at least five identical sentences the agreement was 
significant at PZ.0.05* 

The null hypothesis was rejected in every case as 
indicated in Table LXXVI. School membership auid sex were 
dichotomies and could only be tested in one way. 
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TABLE LXXVI 



NU>JBER OF 


AGREEMENTS 
THE IDEAL 


BETWEEN GROUPS IN SELECTING 
LEADERSHIP STYLE 


COMPARISON 


GROUPS 


NUMBER 0F AGREEMENTS 


SYSTEM 


Open vs 


Closed 


Q * * * * 


ORGANIZATION ROLE 




dH vs HL 




Q * * * * 


HH vs LH 






HH vs LL 






HL vs LH 






HL vs LL 




5* 


LH vs LL 






AGE 


20-29 vs 


30-39 




20-29 vs 


4o-49 


y * ♦ ♦ 


20-29 vs 


50-59 




20-29 vs 


60-70 


5 * 


30-39 vs 


4o-49 


8 * * * * 


30-39 vs 


50-59 


^ * * ♦ ♦ ♦ 


30-39 vs 


60-70 


8 * * * * 


4o-49 vs 


50-59 


^ * :Jc 


4o-49 vs 


60-70 


8 * * * * 


50-59 vs 


60-70 


^ * :Jc * 


SEX 


Malo vs 


F emal e 


^ * :|c ♦ 


TEACHING EXPERIENCE 




0-6 vs 


7-13 


8 * * * * 


0-6 vs 


14-20 


8 * * * * 


0-6 vs 


20 + 


8 * * * * 


7-13 vs 


14-20 


g * * * * 


7-13 vs 


20 + 


y * * * 


14-20 vs 


20 + 


8 * * * * 


TEACHING LEVEL 


Elementciry vs Secondary 8 **** 



= 7.23; Sig at P?. 0.01 , 
**\^ = 12.39; Sig at PZ 0.001, 
***X^ = 19 . 00 ; Sig at P^O.OOl, 
****\^=26.84; Sig at P?. 0.001, 
*****^ = 36.12; Sig at Pl-O.OOl, 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



d.f 

d.f 

d.f 

d.f 

d.f 
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Organization-role was divided, into four categories • Each 
category was tested against each of* the others. Age was 
divided into five categories and each category was tested 
against each of the others. Teaching experience was 
divided into four categories and each category was tested 
against each of the other categories. 




CHAPTER V 



FINDINGS AND INTERPRETATIONS 

The piirpose of this study was to determine what 
effect the way teachers have organized as a professional 
group in relation to the school admini.stration and the local 
board of education had on teachers' organization-role per- 
ception and preference for leadership styles. In addition 
the variables of organization-role, age, sex, teaching 
experience, and teaching level were tested to determine if 
these variables influence teache- preference for leadership 
styles . 

As indicated in Tables I through VII there was an 
unequal distribution among the four org€inization-role 
categories. In every instance the Service Bureaucrat 
category was preferred by moro teachers than all other 
categories combined. All the variables, school membership ^ 
age, sex, teaching experience, and teaching level displayed 
the same skewed distribution. Corwin,^ in a study of profes- 
sionalism in public education found the teachers to be 
distributed rather evenly among the four roles, from a 

■‘'Corwin, "Militant Professionalism . . p. 32 o. 
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inimum of twenty-three per cent to a maximum of twenty- 
ight per cent. This indicated either a regional difference 
mong teacher- or a procedural difference in the administra- 
ion of the instrument that influenced perception of 
rganization-role . 

The data indicated that a difference existed between 
open” and ’’closed” systems in teacher preference for organiza- 
±on-role. Examination of the data in Table I indicated that 
ore teachers in the ’’open” system perceived themselves to 
e less professional and less bureaucratic than their counter- 
arts in the ’’closed” system. These findings indicated that 
oachers who negotiate with the board of education for salary 
nd policy more frequently perceive themselves as being lower 
professionally and bureaucratically than do teachers who do 
.ot negotiate. 

Table II indicated that a difference existed between 
ounger teachers and older teachers in their perception of 
heir organization-role. These findings seemed to indicate 
hat younger teachers more frequently perceive themselves as 
^eing lower professionally and bureaucratically than older 
eachers do. 

Table IV indicated that a difference existed between 
;he sexes in their perception of their organization-role. 

?hese findings seemed to indicate that male teachers more 
'requently perceive themselves as being lower both profes- 
fiona.lly and bureaucratically than female teachers do. 

er|c 
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Tables V and VI indicated that a difference existed 
between the less experienced teachers and the more experienced 
teachers in their perception of their organization-role. 

These findings seemed to indicate that the less experienced 
teachers more frequen rrrceived themselves as lower 
professionally than the more experienced teachers do. 
Apparently teaching experience does not influence the bureau- 
cratic phase of orgeuiization-role perception. 

Table VII indicated that a difference existed between 
the elementary teachers and the secondary teachers in their 
perception of their organization-role. These findings 
seemed to indicate that secondary teachers more frequently 
perceive themselves as being lower professionally than 
elementary teachers do. 

An examination of the data in Tables VIII through XI 
indicated that the Service Bureaucrat r' . (5 emizat ion-role in 
and "open” group was the only group to agree significantly on 
a leadership style for the roles of the principal and the 
superintendent. Mr. dreen was the choice for the role of 
the principal and Mr. Giray was the choice for the role of 
the superintendent. Tables XXVIII through XXXI indicated 
that the Service Bureaucrat organization-role in a "closed" 
group agreed significantly on the leadership style for the 
principal which was the same choice as the "open" group. 

These findings indicated that the Service Biireaucrat was 
the only group that could agree significantly and that there 
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was no difference in the choice of leadership style of 
Service Bureaucrats between the systems. 

An examination of the data in Tables XII through XV 
and XXXII through XXXV indicated that there was no difference 
in preference for leadership style between teachers in an 
’*open" system and a "closed” system according to age. Four 
of the five age-group categories in a "closed" system agreed 
significantly on the role of the principal and no age group 
agreed on the role of the superintendent. The only age- 
group that agreed significantly in each system was the 60 tc 
70 age-group for the role of the principal. Both groups 
selected Mr. Green as their choice. These findings seemed 
to indicate generally that being a member of an "open" system 
or a "closed" system makes no difference in the way age- 
groups perceive the leadership style for the role of the 
principal and the superintendent. 

Tables XX through XXIII and XL through XLl adicated 
that similar experience groups in different systems that 
agreed significantly did not agree according to the summated 
ratings on the same leadership style for either the role 
"the principal or the superintendent , however the first 
and last ranks indicate that there is rather general agreement 
on leadership style. 

Data in Tables XLVIII through LI indicated that 
there is no difference between teachers in an "open" system 
or a "closed" system in the preference for a leadership style 
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for the role of the principal and the superintendent. Both 
systems selected Mr. Green for the role of principal and Mi'. 
Gray for the role of the superintendent- Both the "open” 
and "closed" systems ranked Mr. Gray first for the role of 
the superintendent after ranking him last for the role of 
the principal. These findings seemed to indicate that 
generally organizational structure makes no difference in 
the way teachers perceive the leadership style for the roles 
of the principal and the superintendent. However, there is 
a difference in the perceived leadership style for the dif- 
ferent roles, of the principal and the superintendent in each 
Sj stem and this difference is the same for each system. 

An examination of the data in Tables LII through LVI 
^^^icatod that there is a difference in the perceived leader- 
shi.p styles for the difterent roles of the principal and the 
superintendent. The organization-role categories other than 
the Service Bureaucrats contained so few teachers that a 
comparison between the Service Bureaucrats with other 
organization— roles would not have been meaningful. 

IjVI through LVII indicated that the same 
leadership style, Mr. Green, representing the non-directive 
style, was preferred more often for first place by each age 
group than any other style for the role of the principal. 

The same leadership style, Mr. Giray representing the 
charismatic style, was preferred mort, often for first place 
by each age group than any other style for the role of the 
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superintendent. Mr. Gray also received the most last place 
votes from every age-group for the role of the principal. 

He almost repeated the distinction of the most last place 
votes for the role of the superintendent except that he lost 
by one vote in one category. Generally, difference in age 
does not make a difference in the way teachers perceive the 
leadership styles for the roles of the principal and the 
superintendent . 

An examination of the data in Tables LX through LXIII 
indicated that males and females preferred the same leader- 
ship style for the roles of the principal and the super- 
intendent. Mr. Green, the non-directive type, was preferred 
for the role of the principal with Mr, Gray, the charasmatic 
type, in last place. For the role of the superintendent, 

Mr. Gray was picked first by both groups c Generally, sex 
does not make a difference in the perception of leadership 
styles for the role of the principal and the superintendent. 

The data in Tables LXIV through LXVII indicated that 
all the teaching-experience groups preferred the same 
leadership style, Mr. Green, for the role of the principal o 
Mr, Gray was ranked last for the role of the principal o 
All the teaching- experience groups preferred the same leader- 
ship style, Mr. Gray, for the role of the superintendent 
and at the same time gave him the most last place votes. 

These findings seemed to indicate that generally teaching 
experience makes no difference in the way teachers perceive 
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the leadership style for the roles of the principal and the 
superintendent • 

The data in Tables LXIX through LXXI indicated that 
the permissive leadership style, Mr. Green, was selected by 
both elementary and secondary teachers for the role of the 









principal while the charasmatic style, Mr • Gray, was rejected™ 
The elementary teachers -^-elected Mr™ Gray for the role of the 

teachers selected Mr» Gray for the role of the superintendent 
with Mr. Black and Mr. Green tying for last place. These 
findings seemed to indicate that generally teaching level 
makes no difference in the way teachers perceive the leader- 
ship style for the role of the principal and the super- 
intendent . 



Summary 

The major findings may be summarized as follows; 

1. The teachers in the schools that negotiate with 
the board of education for salary and policy more frequently 
perceive themselves to have a lower professional role and 
bureaucratic role than teacheis in the less organized schools. 

2. The majority of the teachers (80.2 per cent) are 
classified as Service Bureaucrats (High professionally and 
hjLgh bureaucratically) . 

3. A difference does exist between younger teacher 
and older teachers in their perception of their organizational- 
role with the younger teachers more frequently perceiving 
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themselves as being lower professionally £ind bureaucratically. 

4. A difference does exist between males and females 
in their perception of their organizational-role, with the 
males more frequently perceiving themselves to be lower 
professionally and bureaucratically. 

5 . A difference does exist between the less exper- 
ienced and the more experienced teachers in their perception 

<^5”' ■‘f their professional role, with the younger teachers more 

frequently perceiving themselves to be lower professionally. 

6. A difference does exist between the elementary 
teachers and the secondary teachers in their perception of 
their professional-role, with the secondeiry teachers more 
frequently perceiving themselves to be lower professionally. 

7. The confounding variables: organizational-role, 

age, and sex, are not significant when school membership is 
the independent variable and leadership style is che dependent 
variable o 

8. Teaching experience and teaching level are 
significant confounding variables when the independent 
variable is school membership and the dependent variable is 
leadership style. 

9 . Organization structiu'e does not make a difference 
in the preference for leadership style. 

1C. Generally all groups prefer a different leader- 
ship style for the roles of the principal cind the super- 



intendent . 
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11. VThen considered as independent variables, age, 
sex, teaching experience, and teaching level make no difference 
in the preference for leadership style. 

12. There is significant agreement between groups 

in the selection of behavior descriptions in the construction 
of the ideal leadership style. 



CHAPTER VI 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Siimmary 

Teachers are in the process of changing the control 
structure of school systems as the trend, is toward increased 
collective action eunong public school teachers. As teachers 
gain more control, they may perceive a different leadership 
style for the administrative hierarchy. 

The purpose of this study was to cbt ermine whether 
a difference in the way that teachers have organized as a 
professional group in relation to the school administration 
and the local board of education influences teacher role 
perception and preference for leadership styles. In addition, 
the variables of sex, age, teaching experience, and teaching 
level were examined to determine the extent to which they 
influence perceived roles and leadership style preference. 

Four sub-problems of this study were: 

1. To determine whether differences in the way 
teachers have organized as a professional 
group in relation to the school administra- 
tion and the local board of education influence 
teacher role perceptions. 
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2. To determine whether differences in the way 
teachers have organized as a professional 
group in relation to the school administra- 
tion and the local board of education influence 
leadership style preference. 

3 . To determine whether differences in organization 
roles influence leadership style preference » 

4. To determine whether differences in sex, age, 
teaching experience, teaching level, organiza- 
tion role , and school membership influence 
preferences for the ideal leadership style. 

Six school systems , three in Oklahoma with 3 S 0 
teachers and three in California with 390 teachers, were 
chosen as the population for this study. The schools were 
chosen to be as similar as possible except that teachers 
either did or did not negotiate on matters of salary and 
policy. The schools in California were classified as "open” 
schools as the teacher groups do have a greater degree of 
control over salary and policy than do their counterparts in 
Oklahoma because of their right to negotiate. The Oklahoman 
schools are referred to as "closed" schools. The administra- 
tion requested the teachers to cooperate in the study by 
completing questionnaires. The difference in compliance 
between the "open" and "closed" system is indicated in the 
per cent of returns from each. Oklahoma had a 90 per cent 
retiLrn and California a 65-1 per cent return. (See 
Appendix C ) . 

Two questionnaire- type instruments were used to 
collect the data for the study. The Professional and 
Bur eaucr at ic- Employ ee Conception Scale provided the 
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organization-role orientations of each teacher. (See 
Appendix B) . The Leadership Style Inventory provided the 
choices of leadership styles for the roles of the super- 
intendent and the principal and the description of the ideal 
leadership style. (See Appendix B) . Each major scale, the 
professional and bureaucratic-employee , discriminated between 
respondents who exemplified. J. ogical extremes of professional 
and bureaucratic- employee conduct. 

The^ test for k independent samples was used to 
determine whether different samples of teacher groups based 
on school membership, sex, age, teaching experience, and 
teaching level differ in the frequency with which they choose 
certain organization-roles and therefore come from different 
populations. The Kendall coefficient of concordance was 
used to determine the amount of agreement among the members 
of each group in the rankings of leadership styles for the 
roles of the superintendent and the principal according to 
school membership, organization-role, age, sex, teaching 
level, and teaching experience. 

In constructing the Ideal Leadership Style, the 
members of each group selected any ten descriptive sentences 
from the fifty sentences in the Leadership Style Typology. 

The ten sentences having the highest frequency count from a 
particular group were selected as representing the ideal 
leadership style of that group. Different teacher groups, 
according to school membership, organization-role, age, sex, 
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teaching experience, and teaching level, were compared to 
see if the agreement on selected descriptive sentences was 
greater than chance. The question was: What is the 

expected probability of ten things taken ten at a time from 
a group of fifty agreeing with ten things taken ten at a 
time from a similar group of fifty? A probability table was 
constructed from a formula based on combination and 
permutation theory. This table shows that if five things 
agree when taken ten at a time from similar groups of 

fifty, it is significeint at = 0 . 05 - 

Data were gathered and the following null hypothesis 

were tested: 

1. There is no statistically significant difference 
in the organization-role distribution of teachers according 
to school membership, age, sex, teaching experience, and 
teaching level. 

2. The observed agreement among the rankings of 
leadership styles by organization-role, age, sex, teaching 
experience, and teaching level in an "open" group is a 
matter of chance. 

3 . The observed agreement among the rankings of 
leadership styles by organization- role , age, sex, teaching 
experience, and teaching le^'/el in a "closed group is a 
matter of chance. 

k. The observed agreement among the rankings of 
leadership styles by school membership, organization-role, 



age, sex, teaching experience, and teaching level in a 
group composed of all teachers is a matter of chance. 

5 . The observed agreement among the rankings of 
leadership styles by a combined group of all teachers is a 
matter of chance. 

6 . There is no statistically significant agreement 
on the ideal leadership style between teachers according to 
school membership, organization-role, ige , sex, teachxng 
experience, and teaching level. 

Conclusions 

The underlying purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine whether a difference in the way teachers have organized 
in regard to the school administration and the board of 
education influences their perception of leadership style and 
organization-role. Other purposes of this study were to 
determine whether the variables of age, sex, teaching level, 
and teaching experience influence teachers’ perception of 
leadership style and organization-roleo 

1. Perception of organization-role is influenced 
by the difference in the way the teachers groups in the ’’open' 
and "closed" systems have organized. In the schools where 
negotiations for salary and policy occur the teachers more 
frequently perceive their role as being less professional 
and less biireaucratic than the teachers who do not negotiate. 
A higher percentage of teachers in the "closed" system stress 



parimar'y xoyalty "to students and accept responsibility for 
policy decisions than in the "open’’ systems. Also 
a higher percentage of teachers in the ’’closed’’ system stress 
standardization of work and a centralized decision making 
process than in the ’’open" system. This r^ms counter to 
the generally accepted idea that as teachers gain more control 
they also become more professional. Here the group with 
more control has a greater percentage f low professionally 
oriented teachers. 

This distribution is different from that found by 
Corwin in a study of teachers in Ohio and Michigan. In 
this study, 80 per cent of the respondents were Service 
Bureaucratics , high professional and high bureaucratic, while 
Corwin only classified 26 per cent in this category. This 
suggests either a difference in the administration of the 
questionnaire or an area difference in teachers' perception 
of the professional and the bureaucratic role. Corwin 
interviewed l46 teachers and used 257 questionnaires while 
the data for this study were collected entirely by question- 
naires. These questionnaires were distributed by the 
administration and teachers were encouraged to participate 
in the study. 

2. The younger, less experienced, male secondary 
teachers in an "open" system more frequently perceive their 
role as being less professional and less bureaucratic than 
other teachers do. 
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The yoimg teacher more frequently is found to be 
less professionally oriented than the older more- experienced 
teacher. In f'^^t, as teaching experience increases the 
trend is for more teachers to have a high professional 
orientation. Male teachers and secondary teachers more 
frequently rank low professionally than do their counterparts. 
However, since the composition of the elementary teaching 
staff is predominately female, and the secondary teaching 
staff is rather evenly balanced in this regard, the elemen- 
tary teachers also exhibit any existing sex differences. 

3» Teachers prefer a different leadership style 
for the roles of the principal and the superintendent. 

The non-directive, permissive leadership style was preferred 
for the role of the principal and the charasmatic leadership 
style was preferred for the role of the superintendent. 

No evidence in the literature indicated a different 
leadership style for the principal and the superintendent 
but this writer felt that to classify both roles under the 
title of administrator would be of too general a nature and 
possibly conceal more information than it would reveal. 

4. Differences in organizational structure, age, 
sex, teaching level, and teaching experience do not make a 
difference in the preference for leadership styles for the 
roles of the principal and the superintendent. 

Although one organizational structure does guarantee 
to the teachers the right to negotiate on matters of salary 
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and policy, the teachers do not perceive leadership styles 
any differently than teachers who do not exercise such control. 

5= There is agreement between all groups of teachers 
on the behavior that is preferred x'or the Ideal Leadership 
Style. The choices did not over-represent any one particular 
leadership style which could explain the unusually highly 
significant agreement between groups. Each leadership style 
was represented. The ten sentences preferred by the combined 
group of teachers are indicated by circles on the Leadership 
Behavior Dimension Matrix. (See Appendix D) , Recalling that 
one leadership style was the choice of the combined group of 
teachers for the role of the principal while another style 
was selected for the role of the superintendent, makes this 
all more meaningful. Apparently certain behavioral acts are 
preferred by teachers regardless of age, sex, teaching experi- 
ence, teaching level, organization-role, or the amount of 
control they may exercise. 



Recommendations 

Findings and conclusions of this study support the 
following recommendations: 

1. Since this study was limited to six selected 
school districts, it is recommen4ed that future research be 
representative of regional or national teacher groups. 

2. Future research should determine the extent to 
which size of the school system influences perception of 
leadership style and organization-role. 
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3« Future research should pay particular attention 
to the differences between elementary teachers and secondary 
teachers in the way they perceive their organization-role . 

k. Future research should pay particular attention 
to hierarchial role when constructing the ideal leadership 
style. 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATED TO THIS STUDY 



1621 Beverly Hills 
Norman, Oklahoma 

73069 



Dr, Ronald G. Corwin 
Ohio State University 
Col limbus , Ohio 

Dear Dr, Corwin: 

Dr, Robert E, Ohm, College of* Education, University 
of Oklahoma, suggested that I request permission to use 
your attitude instrument for examining staff conflicts in 
the public schools. 

With your permission, I plan to use your instrument 
in a doctoral dissertation to investigate leadership style 
typologies as perceived by staff members holding different 
attitudes , 

Sincerely , 



Ray L, Stout 

Principal , Lincoln School 

RLS/gbd 
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THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Behavioral Sciences Laboratory 
^0^ B West Seventeenth Avenue 
COLUMBUS , OHIO ^3210 



June 1, 1966 



Ray L. Stout 

1621 Beverly Hills 

Norman, Oklahoma 73069 

Dear Mr. Stout: 

You are welcome to use the instruments which are 
reported in the monograph THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN INSTRUMENT 
FOR EXAMINING STAFF CONFLICTS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL for your 
doctoral dissertation. I assume that you will give the 
customary line as to the source. 

If I can be of any assistance, please feel free to 
call upon me. 



Sincerely yours. 



Ronald G. Corwin, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor 
Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology 
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APPENDIX B 



COPY OF INSTRUMENTS USED IN THIS STUDY 




Leadership Style Inventory 



DIRECTIONS: Refer to the leadership typology form in 

answering each question. 

1. You have been selected as a faculty member of a new 
school that is to open next year. Which person do you 
think would do the best job as the principal ? 

1st choice 2nd choice 3-^d choice ^th choice 5th choice 

2. A considerable part of the community has become con- 
cerned about the excessive number of teacher resigna- 
tions. The situation has reached the point where the 
superintendent has resigned. Rank the five persons for 
the vacant position. 



1st choice 2nd choice 3rd choice 4th choice 5th choice 



3. Assuming that no one of the leadership styles is the 
best style that could be described, select euiy 10 
sentences from those in the inventory to construct 
what you believe to be a better leadership style. 
(Indicate your choices by writing the sentences numbers 
in the blanks below. ) 



( 1 ) 


( 6 ) 


( 2 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 3 ) 


( 8 ) 


( 4 ) 


( 9 ) 


( 5 ) 


( 10 ) 



4. 


Sex; Male 


, Female 




5 . 


Age; 20-29 


, 30-39 . 40-49 


, 50-59 




•Co -70 


• 




6. 


Teaching level : 


k - 6 ,7-12 


• 


7 . 


Years teaching 


experience: 0-6 


, 7-13 




14 - 20 


, over 20 
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LEADERSHIP TYPOLOGIES 
Mr . Brown 

1. He schedules work to be done. 

2 . He is friendly and energetic. 

3. He makes it a pleasure to be a member of the group. 

4 . He knows what he wants and lets his subordinates Imow. 

5. Decisions are made that refl'^ct school and community 
values . 

6 . Decisions are made in accord with policy. 

7. He maintains a comfortable but reasonable distance 
between himself and other members of the group. 

8. He sometimes decides to use group participation in 
decision making. 

9. He consults with two or three informal leaders when 

conflicts arise. n 

10 . He makes frequent interpretation of policy to clarify 

problems • 



Mr. Vntiite 

11. He works with and through groups and individuals as the 
situation requires. 

12 . He is likable, cordial, and enthusiastic. 

13. Group members find it easy to talk over their problems 

with him. 

1 4 . He feels he has more responsibility than other members 
of the group in defining what is to be done. 

15. He gets support for his decisions prior to making them. 

16. He seems able to guide the group into doing what is 
necessary. 

17. He decides in favor of the individual or the group as 
the case may be. 

18. He tries to get both sides of the issue into the open. 

19. He accepts new ideas readily. 

20. He sees to it that no fails to do his part. 

Mr. (ireen 

21 . He creates a climate that helps group members to become 
more self-directing . 

22 . He has a warm and ready smile for everyone. 

23. He is always ready and willing to listen at any time. 

24 . He may ignore the agenda in order to get at the real 
problem of the group. 

25. He keeps policy and rules at the bare but necessary 

minimum. • 

26. His questions help others to clarify their thinking. 

27. He encourages others to take leadership responsibilities. 
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Mr. GLreen-- Continued. 

He tries to resolve conflicts by reference to the school’s 
philosophy. 

He tries to see that everyone knows and follows the 

2TU.1 GS « 

He appoints ccmmittees to aeal with difficult problem 
situations . 



h Mr. Black 



31 . He helps to develop and clarify the purposes of the 
organization . 

32. He is open and unassuming and evokes liking and respect. 

33. He works well as either a leader or group member. 

34 . He tries to resolve conflicts by reference to common 
goals and values. 

35. Teachers frequently confer with him about problems that 
need to be solved. 

36. He frequently checks progress against group objectives. 

37. He is not afraid to modify or change decisions when 
indicated. 

38. He explains his actions to the staff. 

39 • He sees to it that deadlines are met. 

40. He discusses major problems with influential staff mem- 
bers prior to their consideration by the faculty. 

Mr . GLray 

41 . He always seems able to decide what needs to be done. 

42. He is tall and has a personal magnetism that attracts 
others . 

43 . He looks out for the personal welfare of those in the 
group . 

44. His personality and ideas tend to get group agreement 
on plans and goals. 

45 . He is almost always able to give the help that others 
have come to expect. 

46. He has an tincommon ability to make the right decisions 
in difficult places. 

47 . His vision and keen judgment would make him a leader 
in any situation. 

48. He encourages each group member to enter into the 
discussion of problems and goals. 

49 . Staff meetings are short and to the point. 

50 . He takes the pulse of the commumity before making some 
decisions . 







I 

' 
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VIEWS OF THE TEACHER’S WORK ROLE 
INSTRUCTIONS 



You are being asked to respond to a list of situa- 
"tions provided in ”My Views of tlie Teacher's VTork Role”. To 
some situations you are asked to indicate both how you 
believe things should be and how they actually are at your 
school (see example below). In other cases, you are asked 
to respond only once (1) to how things should be (see example 
below). Indicate the degree to which you agree or disagree 
with the statements, by circling one of the following 
alternative answers, ranging from SA, A, U, D, and SD. 

Strongly Agree (SA) indicates that you agree with the 

statement with almost no exceptions . 



Agree (A) indicates that you agree with the statement 
with some exceptions . 

Undecided (U) indicates that you could either "agree” or 

"disagree" with the statement with about an 
equal number of exceptions in either case. 

Disagree (D) indicates that you disagree with the state- 
ment with some exceptions . 

Strongly Disagree (SD) indicates that you disagree with the 

statement with almost no exceptions . 

An Example (Respond Twice) 

Statement #1: 

All teachers should buy mink coats at 
least once a year. 

A. This ^ the case at my school. 

Another Example (Respond Once) 

Statement #2: 

All teachers should spend at least one 
month a year traveling abroad. 



(S^A/U/D/SD 



(Circle only one) 

SA/§)^U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/(^ 
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Page 1 
(Circle only one) 



1. Teachers should adjust their teaching 
to the administration’s views of good 

+ a 1 T\*r* a r» 4* *1 r* ^ . 

A. At my school, typically, they 
adjust their views. 

2. The school administration should be 
better qualified than the teacher to 
judge what is best for education. 

A. At my school the administration 
is generally better qualified. 

3. Teachers should be obedient, respectful 
and loyal to the principal. 

A. At my school the teachers ar e . 

4. In case of a dispute in the community 
over whether a controversial textbook 
or controversial speaker should be 
permitted in the school , the teacher 
should look primarily to the judgment 
of the administration for guidance. 

A. At my school, teachers do . 

5. Personnel who openly criticize the 
administration should be encouraged 
to go elsewhere. 

A. At my school they are . 

6. Teachers should not be influenced by 
the opinions of those teachers whose 
thinking does not reflect the thinking 
of the administration. 

A. At my school, typically, they are 
not . 

7. The only way a teacher can keep out of 
’’hot water” is to follow the wishes of 
the top administration. 

A. This is the case at my school. 



SA/A/TT/n/sn 

/ f ^9 9 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 



o 
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Page 2 
(Circle only one) 



8. What is best for the school is best 
for education. 

9. A good teacher should put the interests 
of his school above everything else. 

A. At ray school the good teachers do. 

10. In case of doubt about whether a particu- 
lar practice is better than another, the 
primary test should be what seems best 
for the overall reputation of the school. 

11. A good teacher shoul d put the interests 
of his department above everything else. 

A. At ray school the good teachers do. 

12. Pay should be in relation to teacher 
experience . 

A. This the case at ray school. 

13 . Often, classroom experience simply 
gives a teacher the opportunity to 
practice his mistakes. 

Ik. Teachers of the same subject through- 
out the system should follow the same 
kind of lesson plans. 

A. This the case in my system. 

15 • Teachers should teach their course in 
such a way that a substitute can take 
over at a moment's notice without 
serious interruption. 

A. At my school teachers do . 

16 . The work of a course should be planned 
that every child taking the same kind 
of course throughout the state eventually 
will cover the same material. 

A. This is the case at my school. 



SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 
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Page 3 
(Circle only one) 



17- A good teacher should be able to 

efficiently teach the children what 

+ Vfc n A Irn -i n +Vi j:. 1 t m“i + + -i mo 

available . 

A. This 3^ the definition of a good 
teacher at my school. 

l8. Teachers should be completely familiar 
with the written descriptions of the 
rules, procedures, manuals and other 
standard operating procedures necessary 
for running the classroom. 

A. At my school, nearly all teachers are . 

19- The school should have a manual of 
rules and regulations which are 
actuall^r followed. 

A. This the case at my school. 

20. Rules stating when the teachers should 
arrive and depart from the building 
should be strictly enforced. 

A. This is the case at my school. 

21. To prevent confusion and friction among 
the staff, there should be a rule 
covering almost every problem that 
might come up at the school, 

A. This 3^ the case at my school. 

22. There should be definite rules 
specifying the topics that are not 
appropriate for discussion 3^ a 
classroom. 

A. This is the case at my school. 

23- VHien a controversy arises about the 
interpretation of school rules, a 
teacher should not ’’stick his neck out” 
by taking a definite position. 

A. At my school, typically, they do not. 




SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 
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(Circle only one) 



24. Teachers should take into account the 
opinions of their commimity in guiding 
what they say in class and in their 
choice of teaching materials. 

A, At my school, typically, they do. 

25* Teachers should not publicly advocate 
a position on the place of religion in 
the school which differs greatly from 
the majority opinion of the community. 

A. At my school, typically they do not . 

26. A good teacher is one who conforms, in 
general , to accepted standards in the 
community . 

A. At my school, this is the definition 
of a good teacher. 

27* The criterion of a good school should be 
one that serves the needs of the local 
communi ty . 

28. Teachers should not attempt to discuss 
any controversial issues (such as 
abolishing the House Un-American 
Activities Committee) which may jeopardiz 
the school’s public relations. 

A. At my school teachers, typically, 
do not » 

29 » Local control over schools by school 
boards represents the most fundamental 
form of democracy in public education. 

30. It should be permissible for the teacher 
to violate a rule if he/she is sure that 
the best interests of the students will 
be served in doing so. 

A. At my school this is permissible. 




SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

\ 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 
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31. Unless she is satisfied that it is 



best for the student, a teacher should 
not do what she is told to do . 


SA/A/U/D/SD 


A. At my school, typically, teachers do 
not do what they are told xinless they 
are convinced that it is best for the 
student . 


SA/A/U/D/SD 



32. A good teacher should not do anything that 
he believes may jeopardize the interests 



of his students regardless of who tells 
him to or what the rules state. 


SA/A/U/D/SD 


A. At mv school, good teachers do not. 


SA/A/U/D/SD 


33. Teachers should try to live up to what 
they think are the standards of their 
profession even if the administration 
or the community does not seem to 
respect them. 


SA/A/U/D/SD 


A. This typically true of the 

teachers at my school. 


SA/A/U/D/SD 


3 ^. One primary criterion of a good school 
should be the degree of respect that it 
commands from other teachers around the 
state a 


SA/A/U/D/SD 


35. A good teacher should try to put his 
standards and ideals of good teaching 
into practice even if the rules cr 
procedures of the school prohibit it . 


SA/A/U/D/SD 


Aa At my school typically teachers do 
give prioi’ity to their professional 
ideals . 


SA/A/U/D/SD 


36. Teachers should subscribe to and 

diligently read the standard profes- 
sional journals. 


SA/A/U/D/SD 


Ao This is the case at my school. 


SA/A/U/D/SD 



o 
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(Circle only one) 



37 • leachers should be an active member of 
at least one professional teaching 
association, and attend most conferences 
and meetings of the association. 

A. This is the case at my school. 

38 . A teacher should consistently practice 
his/her ideas of the best educational . 
practices even though the administration 
prefers other views. 

A. At my school typically teachers do 
give priority to their own ideas. 

39 • A teacher's skill should be based 

primarily on his acquaintance with his 
subject matter. 

A. This is the basis for judging 
teachers' skill at my school. 

AO . Teachers shoul d be evaluated primarily 
on the basis of their knowledge of the 
subject that is to be taught, and their 
ability to communicate it. 

A. This how teachers are evaluated 
at my school. 

41. Schools should hire no one to teach 
tinless he holds at least a 4-year 
bachelors degree. 

Ao This is the case at my school, 

42. In view of the teacher shortage, it 
should be permissible to hire 
teachers trained at non-accredited 
colleges . 

A. My school does hire teachers from 
non-accredited colleges. 



SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 



SA/A/U/D/SD 
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A teacher should be able to meike his 
own decisions about problems that come 
up in the classroom. 

A. At my school teachers are allowed 
to make these decisions. 

44. Small matters should not have to be 
referred to someone higher up for 
final answer. 

A. At my school small matters need 
not be referred higher up. 

45* The ultimate authority- over the major 
educational decisions should be 
exercised by professional teachers. 

A, This is the case at my school. 



SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 

SA/A/U/D/SD 



APPENDIX C 



TEACHER POPXJLATION AND QUESTIONNAIRE 
RETURN PERCENTAGE 



TEACHER POPULATION AND QUESTIONNAIRE 
RETURN PERCENTAGE BY SEX 



SEX 


OPEN 


SCHOOLS 


CLOSED 


SCHOOLS 


COMBINED GROUP 


Male 


156 


72.4% 


119 


88.2% 


275 


79.2% 


Female 


234 


60.3% 


261 


93 - 1 % 


495 


76. w 


Totals 


390 


65.1% 


380 


90.0% 


770 


77. w 





TEACHER 

RETURN 


POPULATION 

PERCENTAGE 


AND QUESTIONNAIRE 
BY TEACHING LEVEL 




TEACHING LEVEL OPEN 


SCHOOLS CLOSE! 


> SCHOOLS 


COMBINED GROUP 


Elementary- 


212 


75.0% 


180 


9k. k% 


392 


83.^% 


Secondary 


178 


5^.5% 


200 


86 • 0% 


378 


71.1% 


Totals 


390 


65.1% 


380 


90.0% 


770 


77 -k% 



APPENDIX D 

LEADER BEHAVIOR DIMENSION MATRIX 



er|c 



Leader Behavior Dimension Matrix for 30 Items 

Nomothetic/ Pragmatic/ Ideographic/ Trait Process/ 
Initiating Expedient Consideration Goal 

Structure 



1 

2 

3 

Mr. 1 

Brown ^ 

7 

8 

9 

10 


X 

X 

® 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


11 

12 

13 

Mr. 

White \l 

17 

18 

19 

20 


X 


X 

o 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


0 


21 

22 

23 

M 24 

25 

Green 

27 

28 

29 

30 


X 


X 


X 

© 

X 

0 


X 


X 


31 

32 

33 

Mr. g 
Black 

37 

38 

39 

40 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

© 


5i 








X 




42 








X 




43 






X 







Mr . 
Gray 



kk 

46 

4? 

48 

49 

50 



X 



X 




X 
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